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HEINRICH VON MORUNGEN’S CONCEPTION OF LOVE 
BY E. J. MORRALL 


Towarps the end of his article on the meaning of minne and liebe in the 
German courtly lyric Peter Schmid states that Walther’s achievement lay 
in his having created a new conception of love in which neither the ethereal 
spirituality nor the brutal sensuality of amor cortois had a part. Walther 
resolved the tensions implicit in a love conceived as that of a vassal for a lady 
of higher estate and escaped from the dilemma of a lover who sought as his 
ultimate goal physical union with a married lady of perfect virtue, by insisting 
that love was affection shared, regardless of class distinction and unmindful 
of a sexual goal. Referring to the well-known passage $1, 7: 

eines friundes minne 

diust niht guot, da ensi cin ander bi, etc. 
he writes: “Zum erstenmal tritt hier nicht Géttin und Dirne zugleich vor den 
Mann, sondern das liebende Du. Wie weit die Liebesbeziehung geht, spielt 
gar keine Rolle. Liebe ist einfach die Gewissheit des SichgehGrens zweier 
Menschen, das nun mit “minne’”’ bezeichnet wird.’ And further: ‘Seine 
grosse geistesgeschichtliche Tat ist es, den Dualismus aus diesem tiefsten 
menschlichen Erleben verbannt und die Liebe auf eine psychophysische 


Einheit, auf die Subjektivitit os aes zu haben.’* Similarly Friedrich 


Maurer states that it was Walther ‘der in seinen Kontroversen mit Reimar die 
Konventionen der héfischen Minne-Idee kritisiert und ein neues Liebesideal 
verkiindet hat’. This ideal the poet calls herzeliebe, ‘die echte Neigung von 
Mensch zu Mensch, die Liebe zu einer bestimmten Frau (die gar nicht 
einmal stets eine hohe Dame zu sein braucht)’.* 

Neither Schmid nor Maurer do sufficient justice, it seems to me, to the 
aristocratic temper of Walther’s mind nor to his indebtedness to his prede- 
cessors of the classical Minnesang. He was in fact far from saying that love 
was simply shared affection, and far from repudiating the values -- ethical, 
aesthetic and social — which the high-born lady represented. He demands, 
indeed, that his lady be both ‘friundin unde frowe’ (63, 31) in one, both true 
love and the paragon of goodness, beauty and social distinction which the 
poets before him had worshipped. Both scholars are misleading in that they 
stress the subjective, emotional character of love as Walther conceived it, 
without giving due regard to his still strong attachment to the values of his 
class and the poetic ideal of his age. 

And was Walther the first to conceive of this new of love: There is, 
of course, no doubt that Walther argued more Sail ania the conven- 
tional Minnesang than any other poet before him and his ‘Madchenlieder’ 
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are an unequalled e ion of the new and harmonious relation of the sexes 
which he un as herzeliebe. But I do not think he was the first to coin 
the idea of true love as mutual and joyous affection. This distinction must 

o to Heinrich von Morungen. True, Morungen remains the unhappy 
Fright whose service goes unrewarded and his frouwe is aloof and uncom- 
ptomising to the end. But he had intimations of a new and happier relation- 
ship of the sexes and, to judge from one poem, even experienced this in fact. 

The poet's divided loyalties — to the older and the new conception of love 
— can best be demonstrated by examining his usage of the two words which 
meant ‘love’ in Middle High German: minne and liebe. 

For Morungen, minne is something which the lady possesses and which 
she has in her power to bestow upon her vassal lover. This is especially 
clear in the passage Minnesangs Friihling 138, 21: 

wé wie tuon ich s6, daz ich sé herzecliche 

bin an si verdaht, daz ich ein kiinicriche 

fiir ir minne niht ennemen wolde ... 2* 
where he is making a characteristic allusion to a classical story, the Judgment 
of Paris: ‘I would not take Juno's gift of power in exchange for Venus’ gift 
of love.’ Ir minne cannot mean here ‘my love of her’, i.e. the ir is not an 
objective genitive. Nor is this so, I believe, in the other instances where the 
combination ir minne occurs, although it is not always so clear as in this 
passage. 

But what is the nature of this love which he wishes to receive from her? 
The poet himself defines it in 127, 10: 

éwé, solt ich von ir reinen minnen sin als6 werdecliche enpfangen! 

The epithet rein shows that he sought a spiritual love: ‘If only I were accorded 
the same splendid welcome in her heart by her pure love as she received from 
me. Jr minne must thus be understood to mean ‘her regard, approval, 
recognition’ and, if it is so translated the erotic overtones of ‘love’ are avoided 
and the associations of “worth, value’ attaching to the word minne* are better 
brought out. What the poet seeks from his lady is acknowledgement and 
acceptance as a vassal from an overlord. “A wise man,’ he says in 134, 20, 
‘ponders well that he serves where his service is well accepted.’ Minne is 
conceived completely in terms of feudal service. It is therefore wrong in 
my view to suggest that it can mean ‘totale Minne’ (i.e. that it included 

hysical love) in the passages 135, 17, 138, 23, and 145, 30, as Schmid proposes 
bs 152). Morungen’s love is quite chaste. He says explicitly that he has 
never lain beside ladies: ‘ich han. ... frouwen selten bi gelegen’ (128, 29). No 
doubt some of the rougher knights were puzzled by the whole convention 
of frouwendienst and took minne to imply physical love. Reinmar’s lady 
complains about them in M.F. 178, 29: 
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Daz er gert daz ist der tét 
und verderbet manegen lip; 
bleich und eteswenne rét 

als6 verwet ez diu wip. 
minne heizent ez die man, 
unde mdhte baz unminne sin. 


For herself, however, minne clearly meant a spiritual love. And this is what 
it meant for Morungen. The fulfilment (ende) that he sought was not “die 
gewahrende Hingabe’ of the lady in the physical sense, as Schmid says of 
145, 29 (p. 152): 


Swe leider, j6 wind ichs cin ende hin, 
ir vil wunnenclichen werden minne 
but ‘acknowledgment, final acceptance into service’. This interpretation is 
supported, I think, by the happiest poem in the whole collection, M.F. 
125, 19, ‘In s6 héher swebender wunne’. Here, to judge by the exultant 
tone, love has been fulfilled, but only in the sense that she has accepted him 
into service: ‘sit daz mich ir trést enpfie’, where trést is the technical feudal 
term for the protection which the overlord offers a vassal. The occasion 
when he was received into her protection is explained later in the poem. It 
was when she addressed a word to him which he describes as ‘ein wunne- 
clichez mére’, ‘daz wort ... daz dem herzen min s6 n4hen lac’. This refers 
to a salutation — for the poem is based, I believe, on the salutation of Elisabeth 
by the Virgin in chapter I of St Luke’s gospel (Vulgate, vv. 4off.).* 
Thus acceptance and greeting are here synonymous. The poet has success- 
fully “gedienet umbe wibe gruoz’ — in Trevrizent’s phrase (Parzival, 456, 
21). Hence his happiness! The same idea is also apparent in 138, 30: ‘ir 
rede und ir trést aie mich niht tréren’; as long as she speaks to him, 
ronnie and protects him (if only in a vision), he cannot be unhappy, 
his love is ed. 
It is therefore most unlikely that even 140, 3: 
da moht ichs ir minnen 
wol mit fuoge hin gepfant 

can have any erotic significance. Of this passage Schmid says (p. 152): 
‘Ganz unverkennbar wird in M.F. 140, 3 dieses “ende”’ [i.c. ‘totale Minne’ ] 
selbst mit “minne”’ bezeichnet.’ But surely it would be impossible for him 
to say that he could have robbed her of her love with propriety (or in a lawful 
manner),’ if indeed physical love were implied. Seduction can hardly be 
reconciled with propriety or with law even if— and this is by no means 
certain — the poem, with its suggestion of the pastourelle in the first stanza, 
is of the ‘nideriu minne’ type and his lover of low estate, and even if the 
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are an unequalled ion of the new and harmonious relation of the sexes 
whith bi eaddeeiodd as bcteliobe But I do not think he was the first to coin 
the idea of true love as mutual and joyous affection. This distinction must 
to Heinrich von Morungen. True, Morungen remains the unhappy 
ight whose service goes unrewarded and his frouwe is aloof and uncom- 
promising to the end, But he had intimations of a new and happier relation- 
ship of the sexes and, to judge from one , even experienced this in fact. 

The poet's divided loyalties — to the older and the new conception of love 
— can best be demonstrated by examining his usage of the two words which 
meant ‘love’ in Middle High German: minne and liebe. 

For Morungen, minne is something which the lady possesses and which 
she has in her power to bestow upon her vassal lover. This is especially 
clear in the passage Minnesangs Friihling 138, 21: 

wé wie tuon ich s6, daz ich sé herzecliche 

bin an si verdaht, daz ich ein kiinicriche 

fiir ir minne niht ennemen wolde ... 2° 
where he is making a characteristic allusion to a classical story, the Judgment 
of Paris: ‘I would not take Juno's gift of power in exchange for Venus’ gift 
of love.’ Ir minne cannot mean here ‘my love of her’, i.e. the ir is not an 
objective genitive. Nor is this so, I believe, in the other instances where the 
combination ir minne occurs, although it is not always so clear as in this 

assage. 

, But what is the nature of this love which he wishes to receive from her? 
The poet himself defines it in 127, 10: 


éwé, solt ich von ir reinen minnen sin als6 werdecliche enpfangen! 


The epithet rein shows that he sought a spiritual love: ‘If only I were accorded 
the same splendid welcome in her heart by her pure love as she received from 
me. Ir minne must thus be understood to mean ‘her regard, approval, 
recognition’ and, if it is so translated the erotic overtones of ‘love’ are avoided 
and the associations of “worth, value’ attaching to the word minne* are better 
brought out. What the poet seeks from his lady is acknowledgement and 
acceptance as a vassal from an overlord. ‘A wise man,’ he says in 134, 20, 
‘ponders well that he serves where his service is well accepted.’ Minne is 
conceived completely in terms of feudal service. It is therefore wrong in 
my view to suggest that it can mean ‘totale Minne’ (i.e. that it included 

hysical love) in the passages 135, 17, 138, 23, and 145, 30, as Schmid proposes 
™ 152). Morungen’s love is quite chaste. He says explicitly that he has 


never lain beside ladies: ‘ich han ... frouwen selten bi gelegen’ (128, 29). No 
doubt some of the rougher knights were puzzled by the whole convention 
of frouwendienst and took minne to imply physical love. Reinmar’s lady 
complains about them in M.F. 178, 29: 
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———— 
ver ; 
bleich und eteswenne rét : 

als6 verwet ez diu wip. 

minne heizent ez die man, 

unde mdhte baz unminne sin. 
For herself, however, minne clearly meant a spiritual love. And this is what 
it meant for Morungen. The fulfilment (ende) that he sought was not “die 
gewahrende Hingabe’ of the lady in the physical sense, as Schmid says of 
145, 29 (p. 152): 

Gwe leider, j6 wind ichs cin ende hin, 
ir vil wunnenclichen werden minne 
but ‘acknowledgment, final acceptance into service’. This interpretation is 
supported, I think, by the happiest poem in the whole collection, M.F. 
125, 19, ‘In sé héher at Bis a wunne’. Here, to judge by the exultant 
tone, love has been fulfilled, but only in the sense that she has accepted him 
into service: ‘sit daz mich ir trést enpfie’, where trést is the technical feudal 
term for the protection* which the overlord offers a vassal. The occasion 
when he was received into her protection is explained later in the poem. It 
was when she addressed a word to him which he describes as “ein wunne- 
clichez mére’, ‘daz wort ... daz dem herzen min sé nahen lac’. This refers 
to a salutation — for the poem is based, I believe, on the salutation of Elisabeth 
by the Virgin in chapter I of St Luke’s gospel (Vulgate, vv. 4off.).* 
Thus acceptance and greeting are here synonymous. The poet has success- 
fully ‘gedienet umbe wibe gruoz’ — in Trevrizent’s phrase (Parzival, 456, 
21). Hence his happiness! The same idea is also apparent in 138, 30: ‘ir 
rede und ir trést enlazent mich niht triren’; as long as she speaks to him, 
rerimiutrey <> and protects him (if only in a vision), he cannot be unhappy, 
his love is ed. 
It is therefore most unlikely that even 140, 3: 

da moht ichs ir minnen 

wol mit fuoge han gepfant 
can have any erotic significance. Of this passage Schmid says (p. 152): 
‘Ganz unverkennbar wird in M.F. 140, 3 dieses “ende”’ [i.e. ‘totale Minne’ | 
selbst mit “minne” bezeichnet.’ But surely it would be impossible for him 
to say that he could have robbed her of her love with propriety (or in a lawful 
manner),’ if indeed physical love were implied. Seduction can hardly be 
reconciled with propriety or with law even if— and this is by no means 
certain — the poem, with its suggestion of the pastourelle in the first stanza, 
is of the ‘nideriu minne’ type and his lover of low estate, and even if the 
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lady had sent for him herself, as Kraus suggests, emending gesant to besant 
in 140, 2.* In my view the can only mean that, granted an opportunity 
of being alone with her, he could have compelled her recognition by his 
decorous (if forceful) offers of service; he would have swept her off her * om 
ristically he uses a military metaphor, like a knight vaunting his 

prowess: “he would have ravaged her lands’ — if she had not made him 
captive and powerless by blinding him with her charm: 

wan daz mich ir siiezen minne bant 

an den sinnen hat erblant. 

This last quotation shows that the poet uses the word minne in a second 
sense, that of “charm, beauty, Liebenswiirdigkeit’. The word is here invested 
with a visual quality through the verb erb — just as, for example, the 
abstract giiete in 122, 7 is envisaged as a nimbus of light: 

alse der mAne vil verre iiber lant 

liuhtet ... 

als ist mit giiete umbevangen diu schéne 
or the epithet lieht can be combined with the abstract tugende in 145, 13. 
Minne is the hypnotic power of the lady’s beauty — the most prominent 
motif in his poetry and the one which evoked his most pbaaner imagery: 
the elves who put their victims under magic spells (126, 8), the child with 
the mirror Narcissus fascinated by his own reflection (145, 1ff.), the 





birds watching out for the dawn (126, 38), the lady as the full moon (136, 7), 
or as the sun to his moon (124, 36), etc. This is also the meaning of minne in 
130, 23: 


dé kam si mich mit ir minnen an 

und vienc mich alsé ... 
Her charm is the weapon with which he is assailed and made prisoner. And 
it may well be the meaning in 147, 10: 

nein, iuwer minne hat mich des erndtet 

daz iuwer séle ist miner séle frouwe. 
Iuwer is not here an objective genitive (i.e. ‘my love of you’), as Schmid 
suggests (p. 153) — though he also agrees that it may not be so — for it 
would be contrary to his usage, but again it means ‘your power to charm 
me’. Or possibly he is referring to the quality or virtue of herzecliche minne 
which he attributes to her in 138, 10: 

Ich hab ir vil grézer dinge her verjchen, 

herzeclicher minne und ganzer stétekeit 
where it can only mean ‘a capacity for sincere regard, or for being sincerely 
friendly’ — a third meaning of the word. 
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The main conclusion of this examination is that minne in Morungen’s 
usage carries no erotic allusion. Schmid’s description of the frouwe of the 
classical Minnesang as both ‘Géttin und Dirne’ is therefore not valid for 
Morungen and shows a misunderstanding of the whole nature of courtly 
love as represented by this = For Morungen, minne is always something 
which proceeds from the lady, either the regard or acknowledgment she 
has to bestow, or a power or quality she possesses to captivate him. The 
word has little or no emotional weight, be the lady’s feeling is scarcely 
engaged, except in 138, 11. As far as his use of this word is concerned 
Morungen’s poetry is revealed as governed by a classical restraint, which 
makes no concessions to the new conception of love advanced by Walther. 

His use of liebe, on the other hand, shows him to have been an innovator, 
though one who lacked the boldness and vigour of Walther. 

In 126, 8: 


Von den elben wirt entsén vil manic man: 
s6 bin ich von grézer liebe entsén. 
von der besten die ie kein man liep gewan 


liebe is coloured by the same visual quality which has been noted in minne 
in 140, 8 and 130, 23, and in meaning it is synonymous. Something of the 
original meaning (i.e. ‘das Liebe, Anmutige, Angenehme’ from the adj. 
liep) has been retained: “Many a man is bewitched by the elves: in the same 


way I have been bewitched by great charm, (that) of the best lady ever a man 
loved.’ 

Elsewhere it is noteworthy that liebe is used for the poet’s own feelli 
towards the lady and never vice versa, except in hypothesis (133, 12, see below 
and in the querulous general statement 143, 20: 


ez héret niht ze liebe ein s6 kranker friundes muot 


where the poet is rebuking the lady for faint-heartedness in the face of her 
wards. Minne’ is never used of the poet’s own feeling or relation towards his 
frouwe — a fact which may have been obscured in recent versions of the text 
by Carl von Kraus, because the editor, in defiance of the MSS., has emended 
liebe to minne in a number of crucial passages, e.g. 131, 26, 126, 9 and 132, 21 
(liebe A, herzeliebe BC). 

In the poem 132, 27 he anticipates Walther’s conception of love as mutual 
affection by his own use of the word liebe. A brief summary of the poem 
will show this. Her present heartlessness evokes. his nostalgia for the time 
when she was more gracious and rewarded his devotion with a friendly 
word (‘dé si minnecliche mir zuo sprach’). She lavishes her attention on a 
pet bird and allows his service to be wasted. Yet he concludes by congratulat- 
ing himself that no one — no matter how slender — will find a place in his 
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heart, when, in due course, her true love (not the shallow love she lavishes 
on the starling) assails him (instead of the bird): 133, 12 ‘swenne ir rehtiu 
liebe mich bestat’. Here M is envisaging the lady as possessing not 
minne but rehtiu liebe. Senile doailinussia y this term? He never defines 
it as Walther defines minne. We can only discover what he means by noting 
the way in which he speaks of his own liebe. In 131, 25: 

Ich bin iemer ander und niht eine 

der grézen liebe der ich nie wart fri 
liebe is an ov we which never lets ap go. nee is here 
something psychological and subjective, not as with minne a gift to be 
received or tea power outside him whose source lay in the lady’s eyes 
or beauty. It is an emotion which springs from the heart; he wile it diu 
rehte herzeliebe and it enables him to respond to her virtues (138, 12). Warmth 
and sympathy are its essence. Finally, it is the opposite of minne. So much is 
clear from the stanza 132, 19: 

Sit si herzeliebe heizent minne, 

so enweiz ich wie diu leide heizen sol. 

herzeliebe wont in minem sinne: 

liep hét ich gerne, leide enbére ich wol. 

liebe diu git mir 

hdéhen muot, dar zuo freud unde wunne: 

sOne weiz ich waz diu leide kunne, 

wan daz ich iemer trfren muoz von ir. 





“Since some call true love minne, then I do not know what name to give to 
leide’ (i.e. minne is not true love; it is identical with sorrow, whereas herzeliebe 
means ‘supreme wy) wpodc “True love is what I feel in my heart and I would 


gladly experience the pleasure [which should accompany it] and dispense 
with the pain. (But) true love does make me glad, whereas sorrow [i.e. 
minne’s proper name — leide is retained here to preserve the antithesis with 
liebe] can only make me sad.’ The implications of this pronouncement are 
very much the same as those of Walther’s lines 69, 5: 

minne ist minne, tuot si wol: 

tuot si wé, so enheizet si niht rehte minne. 
‘Love is true love, if it brings happiness,’ i.e. if it is mutual affection. 

Morungen does not elaborate on his conception of herzeliebe, nor does he 

in any way repudiate his allegiance to the conventional idea of love as a 
one-sided and unrequited devotion of a knight for an ideally virtuous and 
beautiful lady of high estate. Affection shared and love requited are for him 
only possible in the wan and he writes of them only — with one exception — 
in the wanwisen, in the “Wechsel’ (130, 31) and the alba (143, 22), where the 
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strict conventions of amor cortois are relaxed. The exception is the beautiful 
stanza 142, 19 ‘Ich bin keiser ane kréne’, where for the first and ~ time 
there appears a frowe fruot, a beautiful (or courtly, or gay)** lady who has 
requited his love (‘wol ir libe, diu mir sanfte tuot’). She was presumably, 
like Walther’s frowelin, a lady of lower social estate, for his own frouwe, 
speaking resentfully in the following stanzas of his behaviour, ranks her 
among the ‘bésiu wip’. This is the nearest Morungen ever got to Walther’s 


‘Madchenlieder’. He was probably of higher social rank than Walther, or 
at least he had a more secure position at the court of his patron, the margrave 
Dietrich of Meissen. This was perhaps the reason why he was less radical 
as a critic of courtly fashions than the embittered and impoverished outsider, 
Walther, and less ready to flout public taste by turning to loves of lower 
estate. But an innovator he was, ifn ot a rebel, and one who was no stranger 
to the whole concept of herzeliebe. To him then must be allowed the credit 
for having been the first to envisage a new ideal of love, more true, natural, 
and modern than that implied by minne. 


NOTES 


1*Die Entwicklung der Begriffe “minne” und “liebe” im deutschen Minnesang bis Walther’ in 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, Band LXVI (1941), p. 162. 

* Leid. Bern/Miinchen, 1951, p. 241. 

*] quote from the edition by Fr. Vogt, fiinfte Auflage, Leipzig, 1930, as being a more reliable text 
than edited by Carl von Kraus. 

* Cf. H. Kusch, “Minna im Althochdeutschen’, Paul und Braunes Beitrage, Band LX XII (1950), p. 266: 
‘minna liegt zugrunde die affektive Verei mit dem als Wert erkannten Gegenstand in der Seele 
dar thenden . Dieses Werterleben ist die unterste Schicht von minna, seine samtlichen 
Inhalte haben “‘Gefallen usw.” needing Freude, Lust] zum Ausgangspunkt’. 

5 See J. Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalterthiimer, vierte vermehrte Ausgabe besorgt durch Andreas Heusler 
und Rudolf Hiibner, Band I, Leipzig, 1899, p. 383. Cf. Nibelungenlied (ed. Bartsch) 1726, 4, where 
Gunther is addressed by Dietrich as ‘trést [i.e. protector] der Nibelunge’. 

* See my note in Modern Language Review, vol. LIl (1957), p. 238. 

” A. Schénbach, “Beitrige zur Erklirung altdeutscher Dichtwerke’, Wiener Sitzungsberichte. Phil.-hist. 
Klasse, Band CXLI, ii (1899), p. 145: ‘in durchaus gemisser, rechtlicher Weise’. 

* Carl von Kraus, ‘Zu den Liedern Heinrichs v. Morungen’, Géttinger Abhandlungen. Phil.hist. Klasse. 
Neue Folge, xvi, Nr. 1, Berlin (1916), p. 46. 

® The verb minnen is so used. 

1° The various meanings of fruot are discussed in my Heinrich von Mi . Complete Word-Index. 
Published by the German Department, The Durham Colleges, University of Durham, 19$7. 








THE HERALDIC ELEMENT IN WOLFRAM’S PARZIVAL 
BY GEORGE F. Timpson 


Tue Parzival of Wolfram von Eschenbach is often treated as beginning with 
the third book. The two opening books, relating the life-story of Parzival’s 
father, Gahmuret, are apt to be regarded as of little importance. Yet these 
two books reveal Wolfram’s mastery of narrative verse, his skill in portrayal 
of character, and his keen desire to win his audience — the poem, it must be 
remembered, was written to be declaimed, not read. Much in the Gahmuret 
story throws light on the greater story to come. Both Parzival and Feirefiz 
are true sons of their father, inheriting his passionate love of knightly adven- 
ture; the character of Parzival’s mother is richly depicted, and this prepares 
us to accept as natural the intensity of her thought and feeling in the later 
tale. The grim hostility of the sombre Lahelin to all Gahmuret’s house is 
explicable only from this earlier story; we are i too, for the sy 

ghly 


adventurousness of Gawain and the chivalry of Gurnemanz. The hi 


original ending which Wolfram gives to the traditional Parzival legend is 
motivated by the two marriages of Parzival’s father, marriages which come 
to symbolize the union of Orient and Occident in the Christian faith. 
Apart from these deeper questions of character, the first two books have a 
unique interest of their own. Wolfram was writing immediately after the 


crusade associated with Richard Coeur de Lion. Richard, like Gahmuret, 
was a prince of the House of Anjou, who sought fame and fortune in the 
East. This crusade was characterized by the first full flowering of that art 
and science which were to dominate European medieval chivalry, and to 
remain of wide interest throughout the western world even today: an art 
and science now called ‘Heraldry’, but more properly to be described as 
‘Armory. The word ‘herald’ was unknown to Wolfram, who calls the 
nnabeile of tournament ‘crieurs’, but his story of Gahmuret of Anjou is 
built round an heraldic ‘leitmotiv’. It is probably the first story so handled, 
and is of considerable importance to the student of heraldry. 

The heraldic element in the Gahmuret story is introduced when the hero 
enters the service of the Caliph of Baghdad. The poet turns to his audience 


and exclaims: 


Nu erloubt im daz er miieze han 
ander wapen denne im Ganin 

da vor gap, der vater sin. 

der hérre pflac mit gernden siten 
fif sine covertiure gesniten 

anker lieht hermin: 

da nich muos ouch daz ander sin, 
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Of dem schilt und an der wit. 
noch griiener denne ein sm4r4t 
was gepriievet sin gereite gar, 
und nach dem achmardi var. 
daz ist ein sidin lachen: 

> tach oe Seog 
wApenroc cursit: 

ez ist bezzer denne der samit. 
hermin anker drff genaet, 
guldiniu seil dran gedraet. 





I, 14, 12-28. 


Now give him leave to bear other Arms than those bestowed on him before 
by his father (King) Gandin. Eager for honour, the Knight bore embroidered 
on his horse-bardings bright ermine Anchors. In like manner he altered the 
emblems on shield and tunic. Greener than an emerald was the accoutrement 
of his horse, coloured like achmardi, a silken cloth, that is, a finer cloth than 
velvet. Thereof he had made tunic and cloak, with ermine Anchors em- 
broidered thereon, and golden laces twined through them. 


The Anchor becomes at once the emblem of Gahmuret. In Morocco and 
Persia, Syria and Ey t, in Arabia and before the town of Araby, he makes 
the Anchor feared y his foes; but ‘it strikes no ground’ (14, 20ff.). When at 
last he is driven by storm into the harbour of Patelamunt, a Moorish city 
besieged on the three landward sides, and accepts the offer to come to its 
rescue, the Queen’s chamberlain at once notices the Anchor of sable on 
Gahmuret’s ermine shield (18, sff.). He recognized the redoubtable warrior 
whom he had seen at the siege of Alexandria. This prepares the way for a 
cordial reception by the commandant of the city, and later by Queen 
Belakane. In the subsequent single combats between Gahmuret and the 
Queen's principal foes, each one’s heraldic cognizance is particularly noted. 
As a reward for his deliverance of the city, the Queen accepts Gahmuret 
as her spouse; but she makes the fatal mistake of forbidding him all martial 
adventure. To clip the wings of such an eagle is too difficult an enterprise. 
After a year or more, Gahmuret slips away by ship in the night, leaving 
Belakane with a letter (55, 17ff.) stating that he might yet return to her if 
she will be baptized, giving an account of his part-fairy, part-royal ancestry 
— and also with a child, who, when born, is piebald. This child is named 
Feirefiz Anschevin, and becomes the conqueror of a great empire extending 
to India. 

Gahmuret, landing at Toledo, finds that his cousin, King Kaylet of Spain, 
has set off to a tournament in Wales, the prize for which is the hand of 
Herzeloyde, the young and beautiful Queen of Wales and North Wales. 
Gahmuret therefore prepares to follow, in state suited to his own kingly rank 
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and knightly prowess. A hundred squires bear before him lances having 
broad ons of green taffeta, each richly embroidered with three 
ermine ors. On his arrival at Kanvoleis, the Queen’s capital, these 
lances are set up round his pavilion. On entering the lists, Gahmuret wears 
on his helmet an Anchor set with large brilliant jewels; his horse bardings 
the ground; his shield has a great gold boss, and beneath it an Anchor 
of sable skins. The noble knights on either side are likewise distinguished by 
their heraldic emblems, they talk in terms of heraldry. King Kaylet of Spain 
bears as crest an Ostrich, as Arms a Snake’s Head. When he comes to his 
cousin for help against Hardeis of Gascony Gahmuret cries: 


Stét din strfiz noch sunder nest? 

du solt din sarapandratest 

gein sinem halben grifen tragen. 

min anker vaste wirt geslagen 

durch lenden in sins poinders hurt. 

Il, 68, 7-11. 

Does your Ostrich still stand there without a nest? Bear your Snake’s Head 
against his Demi-Gryphon. My Anchor will mightily strike ground to check 
the rush of his onslaught. 

Gahmuret is so uniformly successful in the turmoil of the Vesper Game, 
that wherever he goes there arises the cry “Hie kumt der anker, fia, fi.’ 
(II, 80. 5) “Here comes the Anchor, look out!’ 

At the height of the Game Gahmuret sees coming towards him a knight 
bearing the Panther Sable of Anjou on a reversed shield. This is a sign of 
mourning, which warns him that his brother, the King of Anjou, must be 
dead. In sorrow he turns from the Game to mourn in his tent. When 
definite news is brought to him of his brother’s death, he exclaims ‘wie hat 
nu mins ankers ort in riuwe ergriffen landes habe!’ (II, 92, 12-13) which may 
be rendered “what sorrowful grounding the fluke of my Anchor has now 
found’; but when his countrymen come offering him the crown of Anjou, 
he begs them to take courage and comfort: 


dé kuste er die getriuwen, 

er sprach ‘iuch sol niht riuwen 

ze unm4azer wis der bruoder min; 

ich iuch wol ergetzen sin. 

kért Gf den schilt nach siner art, 

gehabt iuch an der vréuden vart. 

Ich sol mins vater w4pen tragen: 

sin lant min anker hat beslagen. 

der anker ist ein recken zil: 

den trage und nem nu swer der wil.’ 
II, 99, 7-16. 
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Then he kissed his faithful lieges saying “You must not mourn immoderately 
for my brother. I may well bring you joy. Turn your shield right way up, 
and turn to the path of glory. I must bear my father’s Arms. My Anchor has 
struck ground. The Anchor is a knight-errant’s emblem. Let him take and 
bear it now who will.’ 


Then they took the Anchor from his shield, and replaced it with the Black 
Panther of Anjou. 

By thus threading an heraldic element through the warp and woof of his 
story, Wolfram made it actual and vital to his audience, to whom a knight 
was essentially a man bearing Arms. 

When, however, Wolfram comes to the story of Parzival, Gahmuret’s 
son, he is faced with a problem. The story, as told in his source, the Perceval 
of Chrestien de Troyes, belongs to the pre-heraldic era. The essence of 
heraldry is the bearing of a cognizance, whereby a knight can be recognized 
even when his vizor is down. The etiquette of single combat in Chrestien 
de Troyes’s Perceval is that the knights contend incognito, and that to confess 
one’s name is a sign of surrender. This custom is basic to the story, as it 
leads to Parzival fighting first his friend Gawain, then his half-brother 
Feirefiz, without knowing their identity: similarly, King Gramoflanz does 
not know that his doughty opponent is Parzival. 

In Chrestien’s story no Arms are borne. To please his audience Wolfram 
works in a number of references to heraldry. The earliest of these occurs in 
Book V, in the combat between Parzival and Duke Orilus de Lalander. 
Since Parzival knows perfectly well who his opponent is, Wolfram endows 
the latter with the rir prance oe heraldic emblems of his own day. 





Parzival was ouch bereit: 

sin ors mit walap er reit 

gein Orilus de Lalander. 

fif des schilde vand er 

einem trachen als er lebte. 

ein ander trache strebte 

Gf sime helme gebunden: 

an den selben stunden 

manec guldin trache cleine 

(mit m edelen steine 

muosen die gehéret sin: 

ir ougen wren rubin) 

if der decke und an dem cursit. 
V, 262, I-13. 


Parzival was also at the ready. He drove his horse at full gallop against 
Orilus de Lalander. On the ’s shield he found a dragon, so vividly 
depicted that he seemed alive. Another dragon reared up, bound on to the 
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helmet; at the same time many little golden dragons, adorned with numerous 
precious stones, and with rubies for eyes, stood out on his horse bardings and 
tunic. 





Orilus was a great dandy. King Gramoflanz was an even greater, yet he 
bears no heraldic emblems, nor does King Arthur. Wolfram makes the Kings 
of the Grail, however, bear a Turtle-dove as Arms, and their knights bear 
this emblem as a badge on the saddle-bow, as Trevrezent explains to Parzival 
when they go to feed the horse he has taken from a knight of the Grail 
(IX, 488, 27-30). The Grail knights also bear the Turtle-dove on their 
shields. When Parzival rides — ste ee the ae of “ wife 
Kunneware, Duke Kyot, rising early, sees coming through the grey of dawn 
shin of heceieies Seana hie theall Macion: 

Des blic was dennoch gr 
een: 
wapen an der : 
sie vuorten cenit gar. 
XVI, 800, 1-4. 
The light of day was yet . Nevertheless Kyot recognized at once the 
Goal Nees on the ooh oat tt towards him. They were turtle-doves. 


The only other ascriptions of any heraldic emblem to a person occur as 
follows: 

After Gawain’s struggle with the lion in Castle Marvellous, he is lying 
apparently dead. A maiden, seeing on his tunic two Jesters embroidered 
in sable, plucks sable hairs from these and places them under the unconscious 
man’s nostrils to detect if he still breathes: Wolfram describes these Jesters: 


als Ilynét der Bertfin : 
mit grésem prise wapen truoc. 
such as Ilynot the Breton bore as Arms with great renown. 


It should be noted, however, that Gawain never bears any cognizance 
on helm and shield. 

A further brief reference to heraldry occurs when Gawain and Queen 
Arnive, mother to King Arthur, are watching the arrival of Arthur’s forces 
before Castle Marvellous. Arnive recognizes the Arms of her late husband’s 
former Marshall Isajes which, unknown to her, are now borne by his son 
Maurin, Marshall to Queen Ginovér: 


herberge, baniere, 

pce pian a 
manege viieren p 

bi den allen niht wan einen schilt: 
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daz in Arnive erkande, 

Isajesen si nande, 

den marschalc U . 

den vuorte cin Bertin, 

mit den schoenen schenkeln Maurin, 

der marschale der kiinegin. 

pesttah t vor des: 

U fin Isajes 

wiren béde wtnan stg 

Maurin hete erworben 

sines vater ambet; daz was reht. 
XIll, 662, 10-25. 


Many a tent and banner Arnive and Gawain saw arrive on the plain. Among 
them all was only one shield, on which the Arms were so depicted that 
Arnive recognized them — the Arms of Is4jes she called them, Marshall to 
Utependragon. But another Breton now bore them, Maurin of the fair 
thighs, Marshall to the Queen. Arnive little knew that Utependragon and 
Isajes were dead and that Maurin had inherited his father’s office, as was right. 


Maurin had also, like Gahmuret, assumed his father’s Arms, showing that 
the essentially hereditary nature of Arms was already understood. 

When Parzival meets his unrecognized half-brother Feirefiz, in the wood 
(the two had never before been in the same country, but knew each other b 
reputation) Feirefiz bears on his helmet an ‘ecidemon’, described as a ail 
animal which kills poisonous snakes by its bite (XV, 736, 9-10). Later in 
the same book Feirefiz tells King Arthur that he bore an ‘ecidemon’ on his 
shield, this having been bestowed on him as Arms by his Queen Secundille 
(768, 24-25). The “ecidemon’ may have been a mongoose, since he was 
King of India. 

In all, the space devoted to heraldry in the 711 thirty-line sections of 
Parzival, Books Il-XVI, hardly amounts in all to more than a section’s 
length. This moderate use of heraldic elements is justified by the fact that, 
for half a century before Richard Coeur de Lion’s crusade, Arms were 
gradually being assumed by great families, as is evident from their seals. 
Fortunately Wolfram had not to face a critical examination of his text in 
the modern fashion. He would have been at a loss to explain why Parzival 
neither knew nor bore his father’s Arms, though he had been trained in 
chivalry by Gurnemanz, who had been present at the Vesper Game before 


Kanvoleis. 











THE SYMBOLISM OF BELAKANE AND FEIREFIZ IN WOLFRAM’S 
PARZIVAL 


sy H. B. WiLtson 


Ons of the most striking aspects of the so-called twelfth-century Renaissance 
is the powerful current of mystical piety associated with the schools of 
Citeaux and St-Victor, of which St Bernard of Clairvaux is the chief repre- 
sentative. Indeed, it has been held by no less an authority than E. Gilson 
to be its ‘most magnificent expression’. To the modern, scientific, mind, 
mysticism may appear narrow, remote, exclusive and unreal, to be discounted 
as a serious factor in intellectual and cultural life. All evidence points to the 
fact that in the twelfth century it was quite otherwise. The figure of St. 
Bernard looms large in the contemporary scene. His influence is felt in 
numerous spheres of thought and activity, many of them far removed from 
theology as such. At this time religion, in the wider sense, and culture were 
in close alliance; the intellectual approach in general was conditioned by the 
analogical and symbolical way of thought which is an integral part of 
Christianity itself 

At first sight the courtly literature which blossomed in France and 
Germany during this period may seem to have little in common with 
theological speculation. In fact, it has often been regarded as a secular, 
humanistic, reaction against the Cluniac spirit ail in the eleventh 
century. But the truth is rather more complex. In spite of the predominantly 
secular atmosphere and background of the romances and of the love-lyric, 
they are impregnated with religious symbolism. Vernacular | e and 
style owes much to the mystical writers: “La littérature mystique i Xie 
siécle compléte harmonieusement sa littérature profane et la couronne, et 
elle va bientét la reformer 4 son image."* 

It is to Julius Schwietering* that we are chiefly indebted for drawing atten- 
tion to the close connexion between mystical thought and Wolfram von 
Eschenbach and Gottfried von Strassburg. It is now beginning to be realized 
that these two poets, at least, eye ea in the narrower sense, ‘mystics’, 
and not, in any sense, theologians, think and express themselves ‘mystically’, 
or symbolically, and that no interpretation of their works which does not 
take this fact into account can do them full justice and clarify many of the 
problems they present. Both are imbued with the ‘lay piety’ upon which 
Schwietering lays so much emphasis. 

This, then, by way of introduction to the following article, which is one 
of a series in which the present writer seeks to show how deeply this mystical 
influence has penetrated. We do not seek to prove that Wolfram actually 
read or heard read the texts of St Bernard’s sermons (though there seems to 
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be no valid reason why he should not have done so), and certainly not that 
he studied them while he composed, but rather that he thinks along mystical 
lines, and has a fondness for paradox and symbolical patterns of thought of a 
kind similar to those found in St Bernard’s writings. The more closely one 
examines those writings the more clearly the resemblance emerges, in spite 
of the difference of language. | 

Among the more outstanding characters of Parzival, Belakane and her 
son Feirefiz have an unusual fascination. It is plain that Wolfram himself 
had more than a passing interest in them, for they are given considerable 
prominence and portrayed with not a little sympathy. In their own way they 
stand apart from other figures: BelakAne is er 8 and heathen, while 
Feirefiz is agelstern var and, although converted to Christianity at the end of 
the poem, remains of heathen persuasion until his entry into Grailhood. Both 
characters have a distinctly exotic colouring which gives them marked 
individuality. Challenging in their mystery, they bear the strange and 
wondrous impress of the Orient. 

Since, like Gahmuret, neither Belakane nor Feirefiz appear in the only 
known source of Parzival, Chrestien’s Perceval, one is tempted to speculate 
on the purpose behind their inclusion in the story. What fascination have 
they for Wolfram: In view of the medieval fondness for symbolism, it is 
highly probable that the poet intended to invest them with some deeper 
meaning. In the following pages an attempt will be made to discover the 
sense os his communication. Whether he invented them, or whether they 





derive from Kyot, is a 5 eg problem and will not be entered upon here. 


Belakane and Feirefiz have much to tell us of illuminating content. They 
have an indisputable symbolical significance which Wolfram was at pains 
to bring home to his audience. Exotic though they may be they have a vital 
role to play in the conception of the poem, and contribute in a large measure 
towards its integrity. What is the nature and derivation of this symbolism? 
It must be agreed that so far very little has been made of these less stereotyped 
. members of the Parzival family. 

Belakane’s first appearance in the story is marked by the following 
description of her attributes: 


ist iht lichters denne der tac, 

dem glichet niht diu kiinegin. 

si hete wiplichen sin, 

und was aber anders riterlich, 

der touwegen résen ungelich. 

nach swarzer varwe was ir schin, 

ir kréne ein lichter rubin... (24, 6ff.) 


Her skin is black, totally unlike either the brightness of the day or the redness 
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of the rose. But she is wiplich, that is, essentially a woman, possessing beauty 
and charm. At the same time, for all her femininity, she is riterlich, of noble 
demeanour and character. pore. ase once holds the attention by virtue 
of its emphasis on contrast or “unli ’, Its purpose is obviously to convey 
the impression that, although she may be black in appearance, Belakine is 
notwi ing wholly table in the courtly and chivalrous sense. Far 
from being a discredit to knightly womanhood, she conforms to the idealized 
type of frouwe before whose idol courtly poets are wont to prostrate them- 
he Her ‘blackness’ is only skin-deep. 

Gahmuret’s appraisal of her in 28, 1off. is a variation on the same theme: 


Gahmureten dihte san 

swie si waere cin heidenin, 

mit triwen wiplicher sin 

in wibes herzen nie geslouf. 

ir kiusche was ein reiner touf ... 


In this case, it is not the blackness of her skin which is contrasted with her 
virtuous qualities, but that of her heathen religion which itself is characteristic 
of those whose skins are black. In her kiusche, far from behaving as is expected 
of a heathen, she partakes of the purity and ‘whiteness’ of Christianity. She 
has, in fact, all the courtly and Christian virtues as her portrayal throughout 
Book I conclusively proves. Her diemuot is revealed in 33, off. when she 
humbles herself before Gahmuret to cut his food. Later, her triuwe to 





Gahmuret after he has abandoned her is compared to that of the turtle-dove: 


ir freude vant den diirren zwic 

als noch diu turteltfibe tuot. 

diu het ie denselben muot: 

swenne ir an tritscheft gebrast, 

ir triuwe kés den diirren ast. (57, 1off.) 


Significantly, the tuftle-dove is the heraldic symbol of Munsalvaesche. 
Belakane, then, in respect of her moral qualities, might well qualify for 
Grailhood. Gahmuret’s love for her transcends the difference between them 


in colour and religion: 


frouwe, in mac dich niht verheln, 
waer din ordn in miner é, 
sO waer mir immer nich dir wé; 


und han doch immer nach dir pin. (55, 24ff.) 


The contrast between her skin and religion on the one hand, and her beauty 
and virtue on the other, finds its appropriate symbolical expression in the 
arms painted on the banner of Zazamanc: 
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sus stet diu kiinegin gemil, 

frou Belakine, it twal 

in einen blanken simit 

gesniten von swarzer varwe ... (31, 7ff.) 
She is at once black and white, or, to use a word of which Wolfram is 
particularly fond, parrieret. : 

Her son by Gahmuret, Feirefiz Anschevin, is even more obviously a 
symbolical figure. Born of one white and one black parent, he has the colour- 
ing of a magpie. In his case, the very skin-colour itself, unlike that of 
Belak4ne, is parrieret. This parrieren of his skin reflects the contrast between 
his religion, for the most part heathen, and his character. In the latter respect 
he is a worthy son of both his father and his mother. As with Belakane, 
Wolfram spares no effort to stress Feirefiz’s courtly and even Christian 
attributes. He is der werde heiden, which, superficially at least, is a contradic- 
tion in terms (793, 15). Although a heathen, he is immediately accepted into 
the Arthurian circle (776, 23ff.), and when Parzival is invited by Cundrie to 
choose a worthy companion to take with him to Munsalvaesche, the hero’s 
choice falls upon his half-brother (783, 27ff.). After conversion Feirefiz is 
accepted as a permanent member of the Grail community.‘ 

Above all, Feirefiz has triuwe, for without that highest of all virtues even 
the possibility of access to the Grail would certainly have been denied him: 


er lachte und weinde tougen. 
sin heidenschiu ougen 
den wazzer réren 

al nach des toufes éren. 

der touf sol léren triuwe, 

sit unser é diu niuwe 

nach Kriste wart genennet: 

an Kriste ist riuwe erkennet. (753, 23ff.) 
That he is fully the equal of Parzival himself in knightly achievement and 
disposition is proved during the battle between them, when all that saves 
the hero from defeat is the magnanimity with which Feirefiz throws away 
his own sword, in order to preserve equality of advantage after that of 
Parzival has shattered. Yet he modestly claims that he himself would have 
been defeated if the sword had remained intact (744, roff.). Feirefiz, then, 
like his mother, is altogether a fine advertisement for his creed. 

It is clear that the symbolism of parrieren is reflected in these two characters. 
There can be no real doubt that it is the same colour-metaphor as that which 
appears in the magpie-simile in the bispel, which forms the first section of the 
Parzival prologue. In an earlier article’ we attempted to show how the 
thought-pattern of the combination of contraries, whether it be called 
parrieren, unstaete, or schanzen, dominates the prologue, and suggested that 
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this is traceable to the strong influence of the mystical way of thought on 
Wolfram. The significance of Belakane and Feirefiz, too, may be explained 
in mystical terms. 
that has so far been said concerning Belakane and Feirefiz may be 

sumined up in the following quotation from the Song of Songs: ‘I am black 
but comely’ (i, 5). Feirefiz, although not wholly black in colour, is, as we 
have seen, ‘black’ by religion, so that the designation is no less apt for him 
than for his mother, if we understand the contrast to be between his heathen 
creed and his exemplary chivalry, which might be suitably defined as 
‘comeliness’. His pied skin-colour symbolizes this combination of antitheses. 
The Bride of the Song of Songs, too, is parrieret. The important part played 
by the Song of Songs in twe tury mysticism is too well known to 
need am lification here, and, given the undeniable influence of the latter 
on Wolfram, the parallel is by no means a fanciful one. We venture to 
suggest, therefore, that the above quotation from the Song of Songs is the 
key to a full understanding of the portrayal of Belakane and Feirefiz. 

Commenting on the contradiction inherent in the phrase ‘I am black but 
comely’ St Bernard of Clairvaux speaks as follows: 


Let us now examine that which is said: I am black but comely. Is not this 
a contradiction in terms? By no means. I speak for the unlearned, who are 
unable to distinguish between colour and form — form is inherent in the 
composition of the thing spoken of; colour is but a quality of it. Not every- 
thing, then, which is black is on that account necessarily ill-favoured ... You 

ill easily notice the same thing in a number of instances, and will find many 
things which are not otherwise than graceful in form, but of which the colour 
is not agreeable. This is perhaps the case with the Bride, who is beautiful in 
form and features, though of dark, even black complexion, but, then, she is 
in the place of her pilgrimage. (Serm. in Cant. Cant., XXV, 3; P.L. 183, 900.)* 


And further: 


This = so, the Bride has good ground for counting that as a glory to 
herself which by her jealous rivals is blamed as a deformity, and to boast, not 
only of her beauty, but also of her blackness. (Ibid., XXV, 8; P.L. 183, 902.) 


These passages go far towards illuminating the purpose behind Wolfram’s 
parrieren of his two ‘heathen’ characters. Their ‘blackness’, whether it be 
expressed in terms of skin-colour, or religion, exists side by side with a 
comeliness of ‘form’ (in St Bernard’s sense of ‘that which is inherent in the 
composition of the thing’, namely, character or inward beauty, and beauty 
of features and general appearance and demeanour). What is more, the 
superficial colouring, though it may assume large proportions in the eyes of 
the ‘unlearned’, bears little relation to the intrinsic value, in terms of human 
qualities, of them both. As Wolfram says in the prologue: 
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swer in den kranken messinc 

verwiirket edlen rubin 

und al die Aventiure sin, 

dem geliche ich rehten wibes muot. 

diu ir wipheit rehte tuot, 

da ne sol ich varwe priieven niht, 

noch ir herzen dach, daz man siht. 

ist si inrehalp der brust bewart, 

s6 ist werder pris da niht verschart. (3, 16ff.) 
In other words, the substantial should be assessed more highly than the 
accidental. The magpie simile in the bispel is, of course, to be interpreted in a 
similar way: the ‘substance’ of unverzaget mannes muot is frequently found 
parrieret with its —- the blackness of zwivel or unstaete. But, if ihe black 
is only accidental, he who is so parrieret mac dennoch wesen geil. 

In a later sermon St Bernard returns to the theme of parrieren: 


The blackening of One renders many white and fair: not that He is tinged 
with their faults, but that He is touched by their sufferings ... It is expedient 
that One, for the sake of all, should be blackened by the likeness of sinful 
flesh, and that the whole human race should not be condemned by the black- 
ness of sin. (Ibid., XXVIII, 2; P.L. 183, 921.) 


And again: 


The senses declare that He is black; but faith protests assuredly that He is 
fair as the lily (Cant. II, 1) and altogether beautiful; black but comely; black 
in the opinion of Herod, but by the confession of the penitent thief, as in the 
faith of the centurion, beautiful altogether. (Ibid., XXVIII, 3; P.L. 183, 922-3.) 


In these passages, the symbolism of parrieren is applied not to the Bride, but 
to the Bridegroom, though this matters little: the same point is made, namely 
that apparent blackness may in reality be most comely and acceptable. 
Wolfram himself not only applies it to Belakane and Feirefiz, but also to 
Parzival, though, of course, in a different way. 

This, then, is the reason for Wolfram’s sympathetic treatment of Belakine 
and Feirefiz. Superficial blackness does not automatically condemn. 
Parrieren, as St Bernard says, is acommon characteristic of the — of this 
world. Truth may be paradoxical, a combination of opposites. The Bride 
is in the place of her pilgrimage. The Saviour Himself was blackened in the 
eyes of the world. Here below nothing can be wholly perfect, or ‘white’. 
In the manifold diversity and plurality of earthly existence we see ‘as in a 
glass, darkly’. : 

This deliberate ~~ of paradoxes is, as we — said elsewhere,’ 
‘mystical dialectic’. Colour-symbolism is especially appropriate to its 
metaphorical expression. Whereas normal dialectic dininguidhes between 
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black and white as irreconcilable contraries, ‘mystical dialectic’ brings them 
together. That which appears black may be ‘substantially’ white, however 
‘dialectically’ impossible this may seem. Such contradictions, however, 
cannot be resolved by reason, but only by faith, as St Bernard says, the faith 
of the centurion. They are contradictions only for the ‘unlearned’, and by 
unlearned he means those without faith, dialecticians even though they may 
be. As Wolfram puts it in his prologue: 

diz vliegende bis 

ist sailen ones ze snel, 

sine mugens niht erdenken. (1, 15ff.) 





The paradoxes of the bispel, its many ‘vicissitudes’, cannot be grasped by 
reason alone, by dialectic. To those to whom the dark skin of Belakane 
and the heathen religion of Feirefiz may appear to condemn them Wolfram 
delivers this symbolical message: truth may be paradoxical, and beyond the 
power of dialectic to fathom. 

In many respects, Belakane and Feirefiz are, as we have seen, alike, but 
they differ in one important way. The latter alone ultimately espouses the 
Christian faith and becomes a member of the Grail community. The fact 
that such heights of attainment are denied to Belakane is, however, no 
discredit to her, if Wolfram’s portrayal has any truth in it. She is willing 
to be converted, and her ‘moral’ qualifications are higher than those of many 
who already follow Christ. Belakane will undoubtedly attain heavenly bliss 
as a reward for her triuwe and kiusche while she is in ‘the place of her pilgrim- 
age’. If we have any doubts on this score, St Bernard will dispel them: 


Now recall to your minds the history of Moses and the Midianite woman 
(Aethiopissa), and you will see that in it is prefigured the mystical union of 
the Word with the soul of a sinner; and distinguish, if you can, what it is, in 
the consideration of that most sweet of all mysteries, which gives you most 
heartfelt consolation and pleasure. Is it the benignant condescension of the 
Word, all too great as it is? is it the priceless glory accurring to the soul? or 
is it the sudden and unhoped for faith of the sinner? But Moses was not able 
to change the skin of his Midianite wife; while Christ is able to change the 
complexion of the soul which He loves and saves. For He goes on to say: 
Thy cheeks are as beautiful as the turtle-dove’s (Cant. i, 9, 10). (Ibid, XX XIX, 10; 
P.L. 183, 981.) 


Belakine is not compared to the turtle-dove without good cause: 


For when a holy soul sighs for the presence of Christ, when it endures with 
pain to see the possession of His Kingdom deferred, when it hails from afar 
with sighs and groans the dear land it longs for, does it not seem to you that 
each soul which so bears itself on earth is as the chaste turtle which sits apart 
and utters its mournful note: (Ibid., LIX, 4; P.L. 183, 1063.) 
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And again 
The widowed turtle may, in fact, be seen to practise all the tasks belong 

to holy widowhood diligently and without weariness. You see it phe 
solitary; you hear it everywhere uttering its melancholy note; nor is it any- 
where to be found perched upon any green bough; and from it you may 
learn to avoid as pestilential the ever green and vigorous shoots of pleasures. 
Add to this that it is most given to haunt mountain and the loftiest 
summits of trees, and thus teaches us to despise y things and to love 
heavenly, a purpose especially appropriate to a state of chastity. (LIX, 7; 
P.L. 183, 1064-5.) 

From all this it must be clear that Belakane’s kiusche (which is, of course, to 

be equated with St Bernard’s castitas, of which ‘chastity’ is not a very 

satisfactory translation, any more than ‘Keuschheit’ is an adequate rendering 

of kiusche) and her triuwe will assuredly earn her salvation.* 

If Belakane must wait for beatitude, and the transcendence of parrieren, 
the case of Feirefiz demonstrates that, even in this world, paradoxes may be 
reconciled and resolved. His entry into Grailhood proclaims the truth that 
parrieren is no obstacle to salvation, since Redemption itself resulted from the 
parrieren of human and Divine, of man and God. As it happens, Feirefiz 
is a particularly obvious example of the ‘imperfection’ produced by the 
pairing of black and white, but he attains the Grail. The moral of this is 
clear: through and in Christ that which is imperfect and temporal may attain 
perfection and eternal life. God Himself became parrieret in Christ; in His 
Son He ‘pied’ His Divinity with sinful humanity. Yet this does not detract 
from the essential transcendental perfection and Unity of the Godhead. 

This is the fundamental truth which underlies the symbolism of parrieren. 
Feirefiz, at his conversion, is called upon to believe that there is one God in 
Three Persons, and that His Unity transcends His plurality: 


ir sult gelouben, 
iwerr séle den tievel rouben, 
an den hochsten got al eine, 
des drivalt ist gemeine 
und al geliche gurbort. 
got ist mensch und sins vater wort. 
sit er ist vater unde kint, 
die al geliche géret sint, 
ebenhére sinem geiste, 
mit der drier volleiste 
wert iu diz wazzer hei 
mit der Trinitite kraft. (817, 11ff.) 


He must believe that God is both immanent and transcendent in relation to 
the world, that the Trinity is drivalt and yet einvalt. The faith required to 
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‘comprehend’ this paradox is the faith which assures Feirefiz’s salvation, 
parrieret though he may be. To seek, on the other hand, to reconcile unity 
and plurality by dialectic is to court failure. In sharp contrast to Feirefiz, 
who renounces heathendom, is the unrepentant infidel Terramer in Wille- 
halm. Terramer expresses profound disbelief in the paradoxical three-in-one 
and in the equally paradoxical Incarnation and Resurrection (108, 4ff. and 
219, 1ff.). He sees only the dialectical contradictions and not the trans- 
cendental unity and reconciliation of Divine parrieren, to which his lack of 
faith blinds him. For him, death and life, three and one, God and man must 
be mutually exclusive. He clings to the unresolved plurality of heathen gods, 
re temporality of the world, which cannot of itself provide lasting satis- 
on. 

The conversion of Feirefiz and his entry into Grailhood are preceded, in 
Book XV of Parzival, by his ‘drawn’ battle with his half-brother, and it is 
clear that this coming together of two adversaries so apparently different 
and yet bound by close ties of blood-relationship has in itself a profound 
symbolical meaning. Once again, this meaning 1s inherent in the concept 
of parrieren. The combatants are sharply divided by their nh “apr religions, 
Parzival representing the ‘white’ of Christianity and Feirefiz the ‘black’ of 
paganism, for black the latter is and always must remain. Yet neither 
triumphs over the other. The whole significance of this battle lies in its 
apparently indecisive outcome. The ‘dialectic’ of combat cannot solve the 
contradiction. As we have seen, the religion of Feirefiz does not ‘blacken’ 
him entirely, and his unwillingness to take unfair advantage of an opponent — 
a demonstration of triuwe which would do credit to any Christian — prevents 
an outcome which would further divide, rather than unite. More funda- 
mental, more ‘substantial’ than the division of the combatants is their unity; 
the discovery of their relationship puts a speedy end to conflict. The trans- 
cendental unity which overrides their diversity is expressed by Feirefiz in a 
transparent ‘trinity’ formula: 


ich han an disen stunden 

freude vlorn und freude vunden. 

wil ich der warheit grifen zuo, 

beidiu min vater und ouch duo 

und ich, wir w4ren gar al ein, 

doch ez an drien stiicken schein. (752, sff.) 


Here the schanzen of freude vlorn and freude vunden, the word warheit and the 
three-in-one formula clearly indicate the mystical pattern of thought, the 
— which dominates the passage. It has a ‘sacramental’ quality ae 

y its apparently harmless appearance, and is pr t with symbolism. 
Thus the truth is revealed that the apparent haaliir and diversity of the 
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Opponents is in fact reconciled in a unity, that the parrieren of black and white 
is transcended. That which binds them is stronger than that which separates 
them, even though this is the difference between Christian and rsa 


triwe und liebe schiet ir strit (748, 12) 


Caritas, the highest Christian virtue, effects their reconciliation, and Feirefiz 
takes the initiative in displaying this caritas. As St Bernard tells us, Charity is 
the bond which preserves the unity of the Trinity: 


What in that supreme and blessed Trinity preserves that supreme and 
ineffable Unity, save Charity. (De Dilig. Deo, XII, 35; P.L. 182, 996.)* 


This transcending of parrieren in the reconciliation of the combatants, which 
immediately precedes the departure of both for the Grail castle, prefigures 
the events of Book XVI. Just as the white of Christianity and the black of 
heathendom are reconciled in the unity of the combatants, so also are the 
black and white in Feirefiz transcended, as a result of his conversion, in a ‘sub- 
stantial’ unity in which the black of his earlier heathen belief isshown to have 
been only ‘accidental’. The ‘form’ of Feirefiz, like that of Belakane, is proved 
to be white. 

This reconciliation of the black of heathendom with the white of 
Christianity, with its acknowledgment of the greater breadth and depth 
of the latter, finds even stronger expression in Wolfram’s Willehalm. The 
concept of parrieren is no less conspicuous in Willehalm than it is in Parzival. 
Gyburg, for example, is a logical development from Belakane and Feirefiz. 
She too has been a heathen, though a most comely one, but already before 
the story opens she has renounced the unreconciled plurality of heathen gods 
and comprehends, by faith, the mystery of the Trinity. She is presented 
from the outset as the personification of a parrieren which has been trans- 
cended in the unity of the Christian faith. In her well-known ‘tolerance’ 
speech (306, 1-310, 30) she is inspired by true Christian charity. The unity 
of God’s creation includes within itself the plurality, the parrieren, of 
Christian and heathen alike. Heathens are black, but they may also be 
comely. Adam was a heathen; so too was Job. Before the coming of Christ 
the whole human race was heathen, and it is therefore wrong to condemn 


out of hand all those who still remain outside the Christian fold: 


die heiden hin zer flust 
niht alle sint benennet. (307, 14f.) 


The whole portrayal of Gyburg proves that these utterances are anything 
but a defence of heathendom, nor can this be called tolerance, in the human- 
istic sense. Rather does Gyburg affirm the sacramental mystery of unity in 
diversity in confessing the Faith which, alone among faiths, worships a God 
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Who is Himself parrieret, and yet single and undivided, Who, in His infinite 
mercy, took on the sinful flesh and endured the blackness of death to redeem 
His creatures. The love of God binds Christian and heathen into a whole, 
however disparate the separate elements may be. On this point St Bernard 
is again relevant: 


What bounds shall we set to the love of God, who hateth none of those 
ne eee In fact, ‘He maketh His sun to rise upon the 
good and the bad, and sendeth rain upon the just and the unjust.’ So then 
there is room in the Divine bosom for God's enemies also. (De Consideratione, 
Lib. V., Cap. XIII, 28; P.L. 182, 805.)** 


Gyburg, for all her ‘tolerance’, becomes converted from the black of her 
former heathen creed to the white of Christianity for this very reason, 
because only in the Christian God can unity in diversity be achieved. Within 
the unity of God’s creation and His love for His creatures the division between 
Christian and heathen, good and evil, must exist and inevitably produce 
bitter strife. Such is the paradox: on the earthly plane, the plane of un- 
resolved antithesis, there is no ‘logical’ solution to a problem of this magni- 
tude. But on the transcendental plane, the plane of God’s ‘mystical’ logic, 
a solution is possible, and it is contained in the words of Christ: love your 
enemies. Only Christian charity can perform the miracle of the recon- 
ciliation of opposites. The Christian God, in fact, can only be reached 
through parrieren and the transcending thereof; through the love of Creator 
and creatures the humanity of Christ reconciles God with man. In this way 
the transcendental solution, the solution of ‘mystical dialectic’, can obtain, 
even here below. In the midst of hatred love can prevail. We are all, 
Christians and heathens, comprehended in the unity of blood-relationship 
with Adam. 

A great deal more might be said concerning Willehalm and its continua- 
tion of the unity in diversity theme which forms the basis of Parzival, but a 
detailed interpretation of Wolfram’s second great epic lies beyond the scope 
of the present article. But enough has been said to show that Wolfram’s 
preoccupation with ‘mystical dialectic’ is the key to the colour-symbolism 
associated with the characters of Feirefiz, Belakane and Gyburg, the latter 
being cast in the same mould as the two former. The symbolism is not, of 
course, confined to the racial and religious spheres, but is characteristic of 
Wolfram’s way of thought and his philosophy of life. He suggests the trans- 
cendental solution of problems beyond the power of reason and dialectic to _ 
solve. His idealism, his feeling for harmony and concord, exhort us to cast 
our eyes beyond the earthly horizon in search of the eternal One, uniting 
within itself the variety and multiplicity of the All, the Absolute which is 
above all categories and distinctions. 
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NOTES 


ska mate St. Bernard (Paris, 1934), p. 14. 
sen ie, +P. 14. 
y: Der Tristan Gottfrieds von Strassburg und die Bernhardische Mystik (Abh. d. Preuss. 
AAW. Phil-hist. KL. 1943) and Parzivals Schuld. Zur Religiositat Wolframs in ihrer Beziehung zur Mystik 
a.M., 1 


* The (cf. Ehrismann, LG, 2ter Teil, 2ter Abschn., rte Halfte, p. 262) that Feirefiz’s accept- 
ance into the Grail community is ethically unmotivated may be true, according to modern standards of 
wi a 


Ssogepe sce Deg wx the poet’s overall plan 
Mocuetlnn of this tein gust of ten Pisateal eneleages ct my article: “Wolframs bispel’, 
Wel ab, 1955, 28-5. 
The English of passages from St Bernard’s Sermones in Cantica Canticorum is that of S. J. 
yey gee ee ome For reasons of space we refrain from quoting the original Latin. 
Vicissitudes in Gottfried’s Tristan’, M.L.R., vol. 52 (1957), 203-13, and “Mystische Dialektik in 
Wolframs Parzival’, 2. f.d.Ph., vol. 79 (1960) (in the press). 
® St Bernard frequently draws attention to the essentiall y Christian virtues of the turtle-dove. This 
seems to be a clear indication of the source to which Wolfram (or Kyot !) is indebted for his association 
of the turtle-dove with Belakane and (what is more important still) for his choice of it as the heraldic 
symbol of the Grail. 
* Eng. transl. by E. Gardner (London, 1915). 
10 Eng. transl. by G. Lewis (Oxford, 1908). 











THE CONCEPTION OF FRIENDSHIP IN GERMAN BAROQUE 
LITERATURE 


BY THE LATE HANS HARTMUT WEIL 


Ir is perfectly possible for a modern reader to read a whole succession of 
utterances on friendship in German Baroque literature without becoming 
aware of a difference Solio the underlying conceptions and those pre- 
vailing in the Western world today.' Thus, he will undoubtedly agree with 
Logau’s opinion that a relationship which is based on opportunist considera- 
tions cannot really be called a friendship.* In fact, there will hardly be any 
disagreement with Fleming’s contention that a genuine friendship is based 
on sincere mutual affection.* Moreover, the modern reader will no doubt 
concur in the suggestion that between true friends there is a special spiritual 
affinity. Thus, Dach explains in his obituary poem for Heinrich Albert: 
“Wer wiirde so zu meinen sinnen sich reumen, bruder, als zwar du?’* 
Furthermore, the modern reader will hardly be surprised to find in poems 
to friends expressions which suggest the poet’s surrender of his individual 
autonomy. “Weil du mich, Freund, beschenckst mit dir, so danck ich billich 
dir mit mir’, Logau tells such a friend; “Nimm hin deswegen mich fiir dich; 
ich sey dir du; sey du mir ich.’"* And Fleming even promises his friend: 
‘Mit deinem Tode soll mein Leben gehen ein.’* Finally few moderns would 
dissent from the view that true friendship is rare. Thus Logau observes: 
“Wo Nutz sich nicht erzeigt, wo kein Gewinn sich weist, ist Freundschaft 
nicht daheim, ist iiber Land gereist."’ Is it surprising, then, if a modern 
reader may conclude that the baroque idea of friendship is very much like 
his own? For the passages just quoted do suggest that ‘Freundschaft’ is an 
exceptional relationship laesin two individuals which is based on a unique 
affinity between specific personalities and on a singularly strong mutual 
affection; and that in such a friendship the partners give up their spiritual 
autonomy, and remain loyal to each other, not only irrespective of external 
vicissitudes, but even when one of the partners commits an act which the 
law and public opinion consider reprehensible. 

Then, however, we come across the following passage in Grimmels- 
hausen’s Simplizissimus.* The hero and his friend Herzbruder have embarked 
on a pious pilgrimage to Einsiedeln; and to increase the hardships of the 
journey the friends have placed hard in their boots. At Ziirich, how- 
ever, Herzbruder discovers that Sim firius has boiled his peas beforehand. 


“Ach, dass Gott erbarm’, he says to him, “was hast du getan:? ... Ich muss 
sorgen, dass Gott dich und mich zugleich strafe. Halt mir nichts fiir ungut, 
Bruder, wenn ich dir aus briiderlicher Liebe teutsch heraussage, wie mir’s ums 
Herz ist, nimlich dies, ich besorge, wofern du dich nicht anderst gegen Gott 
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schickest, es stehe deine Seligkeit in héchster Gefahr. Ich versichere dich, 
dass ich keinen Menschen mehr liebe als eben dich, leugne aber auch nicht, 
dass, wofern du dich nicht bessern wiirdes¢, ich mir ein Gewissen machen 
muss, solche Liebe zu continuiren.’ 

Herzbruder, in short, shows concern for his friend’s moral integrity, but 
is prepared to leave his friend rather than connive in his sinful attitude and 
thus become sinful himself. 

Yet, not only the continuance, but even the very initiation of friendly 
relations depends on the moral quality of the partners. In Ratio Status, 
referring to the ideal friendship between the Old Testament Prince Jonathan 
and David, Grimmelshausen relates that “es war ein Bund, den die Tugenden 
zusammen kniipften’. And an epigram by Logau confirms that Grimmels- 
hausen is not alone in considering virtue a sine qua non of friendship. “Deine 
Tugend, Redligkeit und Kunst’, he tells a friend, “macht, dass ich dir trage 
treue Gunst. Deine Tugend, Redligkeit und Kunst weiss, warum du mir 
tragst treue Gunst.’® 

From this we can easily draw a first inference: no man has the right to 
accuse a friend of disloyalty if the friend’s desertion is motivated by the 
partner’s lapse from virtue. Thus, Grimmelshausen’s Simplizius does not 
reproach Herzbruder with disloyalty but confesses that his conscience ‘fing 
an ... zu driicken’.** Conversely, desertion by a friend is censurable if, as 
Logau intimates, it is solely motivated by a worldly consideration." 

A second conclusion, however, can be drawn just as easily: when authors 
call someone a true friend, they assume that he is in fact virtuous. In much 
baroque verse to or about living friends, such as Fleming’s poems to 
Olearius and Grahmann, this assumption is not explicitly voiced.** In 
obituaries, however, the friend’s virtue is stressed with almost unfailing 
regularity. Thus, Dach writes of Roberthin: ‘Mit was tieffer niedrigkeit 

er Gottes jederzeit bey mir zu erwehnen, da es ihm im Hertzen nicht 
a an andacht, im gesicht nicht gefehlt an thrinen.’** And, as if weary of 
stating truisms, he asks his dead friend Heinrich Albert: “Was sol ich ferner 
worte machen von deiner wehrten frémmigkeit ... :’*¢ 

However, that the partners are virtuous is not only a sine qua non of friend- 
ship. It is also, as Grimmelshausen and Logau clearly suggest, the principal 
reason for the two men becoming and remaining friends.** In consequence, 
we have to dispel yet another misconception about baroque Christian 
friendship. 

Passages such as Dach’s “Wer wiirde so zu meinen sinnen sich reumen, 
bruder, als zwar du?’ may, we have said, induce us to suspect that the baroque 
writers see as the main reason for two men becoming friends an affinity 
between their distinctively individual nalities. For in twentieth-century 
Western society the notion prevails that individuals differ, not so much in 
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quality, but in qualities; and friendships happen when the individual charac- 
ters of two men appear akin or complementary. Grimmelshausen’s and 
Logau’s assertions, however, that virtue is not ile the prerequisite but also 
the mainspring of true friendship leave no doubt that such modern ideas on 
the origin of Biendship must not be suspected behind baroque utterances. 
For in the baroque Christian view, virtue is neither a morally ‘neutral’ 
psychological trait (such as fear in modern psychology) nor just one moral 
attitude amongst many of equal validity (as in a modern relativist system). 
It is the one and only ‘right’ moral attitude which all human beings must 
adopt to be saved. Consequently, as the baroque literary polemics against 
‘atheists’ prove, the baroque Christian considers men who do not display 
this virtue not just as different, but as downright bad. Logically, he 
cannot possibly befriend a bad man for his ‘complementary’ character. 
And, equally logically, he will not see a friendship based on virtue as a human 
relationship based on characteristics peculiar to the two partners. In fact, 
there is no reason why a virtuous man should not befriend as many virtuous 
men as there are at hand. Thus, Dach tells us that when Roberthin left 
K6nigsberg he took with him ‘manchem seine seel’; and in his obituary 
for the same man the poet specifically enumerates many worthy people who 
‘hatten zu ihm lieb und lust’.** Similarly, there is no reason why a friend 
who strays from virtue or who dies should not be replaced by another 
virtuous man. Thus, even in his obituary to Roberthin, Dach envisages the 
possibility of finding an exact successor.** And that the author does not 
remember his friendship with Roberthin as a relationship of a unique kind 
between two distinctively individual personalities is even revealed in his re- 
signed conclusion that such friends ‘sind zu diinn anjetzt gesat’.** 

However, several writers suggest that a virtuous man may also have addi- 
tional qualities to make him attractive as a friend. In Dach’s obituary for 
Roberthin, for example, we find, besides praise for the friend’s piety, lengthy 
reference to his erudition and literary capabilities..* And Logau, as we have 
seen, names ‘Kunst’ (artistic skill) in the same breath as “Tugend’. But we 
only have to scan a number of similar poems of the period to understand 
that ‘Kunst’ is certainly not peculiar to a few individuals either. In con- 
sequence, the good Christian who picks his friends not only for their virtue, 
but for their ‘Kunst’, can still befriend many men, and easily replace those 
who deteriorate or depart. 

Now, as we have said, such friends appear to surrender to each other their 
spiritual autonomy. Fleming, to quote yet another example, tells his “Ver- 
trautesten Freund’: ‘Und wolltest gleich zichen nach beiden Indien, in Nord 
und Osten flichen, durch Stiirme, Hitz’ und Frost ... ich ziehe mit dir hin 
und komme mit her ... Mit deinem Tode soll mein Leben gehen ein ... 
Mein Woollen ist dein Rat auf Nein als wie auf Ja, dein Wille meine Tat.’* 
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on in another, earlier, poem he calls his dead friend Gloger ‘mein selber 
Ich’.?? 

Let us inspect first those passages which seem to suggest some form of 
fusion between the personalities of two friends. Then we find that in 
Fleming’s line ‘Mit deinem Tode soll mein Leben gehen ein’ the use of ‘soll’ 
makes it clear that the author knows that his own death will not automatically 
follow that of his friend, and therefore freely promises him that he will 
succeed him in death. And since, as a good Christian, Fleming is bound to 
condemn suicide, even this is no more than a figure of speech. A sentence 
by Dach, on the other hand, may be taken to convey that, even though the 
ea lives are not coupled, the minds of the friends are. For the author 
tells the dead Albert: “Du raffest meinen Geist von hier."** But the pre- 
ceding lines “was niitzen nun die lieder mir? Kein verss mag mir ohn dich 
gefallen’ reveal that Albert’s death merely causes Dach to lose his taste for 
poetry. Finally, a superficial look at another passage by Fleming may pro- 
duce the misconception that at least the wills of two friends are coupled. 
But a second glance at the wording — ‘Mein Woollen ist dein Rat ... dein 
Wille meine Tat’ makes it plain that it is not their will which is coupled; and 
the preceding passage shows that if one man fulfils the wishes of the other, 
he oe so of his own accord.** 

But what are we to make of passages which suggest, not that friends merge 
into one combined personality, but that one friend actually gives up his self 
to another, who then incorporates it into his own? For we have already 

uoted Logau’s epigram: “Weil du mich, Freund, beschenckst mit dir, so 
dank ich billich dir mit mir. Nimm hin desswegen mich fiir dich; ich sey 
dir du, sey du mir ich.’ And Fleming, as we have seen, calls Gloger ‘mein 
selber Ich’; and another friend calls himself the ‘Ich’ of Gloger.** These 
assertions appear to contradict the statements by Grimmelshausen and even 
Logau himself in which “Tugend’ is described as the basis of all true friend- 
ship. For baroque “Tugend’, as Gryphius’s Papinianus clearly illustrates, 
induces the holder to safeguard, for the sake of his salvation, his spiritual 
independence from all fellow men.** On the other hand, as Papinianus’s 
son demonstrates, the virtuous baroque Christian wants his fellow men to 
be saved too and therefore also wants them to maintain their own spiritual 
autonomy.** Thus, as Moscherosch explains in his Insomnis Cura Parentum, 
such a man follows Christ’s precept ‘Love thy neighbour as thyself’.” In 
consequence, we now grasp i meaning behind the expression ‘mein selber 
Ich’ and behind the practice of calling oneself the “Tch’ of a friend: they 
demonstrate, not that the partners have surrendered their self to each other, 
but that they love each other as much as themselves, and hence show as 
much concern for the friend’s spiritual welfare as for their own. Therefore, 
Fleming’s expression must be read as ‘you whom I love as I love myself’. 
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And u's epigram must be taken to convey that the author’s friend has 
shown that he trusts the author to care for the friend’s salvation as much as 
for his own, and that the writer reciprocates with a similar assertion. And 
this loving concern for each other's spiritual welfare implies concern for 
each other’s spiritual in dence. 

Now we understand a little better why, as many baroque writers com- 
plain, it is so difficult for a virtuous man to find a friend. First of all, he is 
presumably aware that, as the writers affirm, there is a dearth of virtuous 
men.** Moreover, experience may have taught him that even of the 
minority who appear virtuous, many, as numerous authors also assert, 
merely feign virtue.** And if, still a little suspicious, he approaches a man 
who seems genuinely virtuous, he may find this man reluctant or even un- 
willing to risk another disappointment in friendship.** For since, as 
Gryphius makes abundantly clear in his plays, virtue is an attitude which 
can only be maintained by permanent vigilance and ever-renewed efforts, 
there is no guarantee that even the saintliest friend will never lapse.** “Du 
weist nicht, wie lange ich diesen einigen Freund behalten werde’, a father 
therefore says to his son, in a Schupp treatise, ‘Ich kenne die Welt, und 
weiss, wie wunderlich der Menschen Gemiither sich verindern.’** In short, 
even if you pick as a friend the most pious man on earth, you are not safe 
from danger to your soul. 

It is not astonishing, therefore, to find baroque writers enthusiastic when 
for once friendships proved flawless. When after his conversion to 
Catholicism Grimmelshausen’s Simplizius offers to pay for his impoverished 
friend’s maintenance, Herzbruder exclaims: “Bruder ... dein tugendhaft 
Gemiit macht mich zu deinem Sklaven, und was du gegen mich tust, ist 
mehr zu verwundern als zu widergelten miiglich.’** And Dach, in a poem 
undoubtedly inspired by his friendship for the members of the ‘Kiirbis- 
hiitte’ circle, proclaims: “Mit diesen Bundsgenossen/verlach ich Pein und 
Noth/geh auf den Grund der Hellen/und breche durch den Tod.’** Not in- 
significantly, some of the most eulogistic lines appear in obituary verse. 
‘O du mein selber Ich! Mein Alles und mein Nichts, ach Liebster, war dein 
Name’, Fleming cries out in his obituary for Gloger. And even Opitz uses 
highly emotional tones on the occasion of “Herrn David Miillers seeligen 
Abschied’: * ... der mir ein Freund mit Namen/mit That ein Bruder war ... 
ein Theil von meinem Hertzen.’** 

Now, we have said that these eulogies do not always allude to the friend's 
virtue, but have also found in the meantime that expressions such as “dein 
Ich’ do denote the friend's solicitude for the writer’s spiritual welfare. If now 
we re-read the eulogies, we discover that practically all of them mention 
either the friend’s virtue, or this solicitude for the spiritual welfare of the 
writer. In some of them, these mentions are made as if in passing. And 
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from Dach’s weary question to his dead friend Albert we may infer that, 
since ae and concern for the neighbour’s salvation were viewed as integral 
parts of that Christian virtue which was the prerequisite and the mainspring 
of true friendship, writers were likely to feel loth to enlarge, in their caleaiea 
of friends, upon such obvious truisms. 

Usually, however, these eulogies also contain references to the friend’s 
benevolent interest in the author’s poetic efforts, to the friend’s financial 
generosity, or to similar services which he has rendered. Thus, Fleming 
tells us that Gloger urged him to write poetry and listened to his verse.** 
And Grimmelshausen’s Herzbruder, as we have seen, similarly praises 
Simplizius for his willingness to support Herzbruder throughout the winter. 
Opitz, finally, follows his eulogy of Miiller by the question: “Wer wird 
euch’ (the poet’s books) ‘nun verlegen so fleissig als wie er?’ | 

Since to the modern reader these gestures would appear so natural in a 
true friendship as not to deserve special mention, he may suspect that these 
passages are mere padding. This, however, is clearly not the case. For, as 
we have already noticed, references to a friend's interest in an author’s poetry 
indicate that besides being a man of virtue he is also a man of ‘Kunst’. And 
Opitz’s allusion to Miiller’s good publishing is probably designed to show 
that he, too, is such a man. Moreover, statements by innumerable authors, 
from Opitz to Neukirch, suggest that connoisseurs of poetry are perhaps 
even rarer than good Christians.*? And the fact that Opitz’s allusion to 
Miiller’s devoted publishing immediately follows his eulogy of Miller as 
a friend and remains his only reference to a concrete friendly act, permits us 
to assume that the poet considered this service a signal act of friendship. 
And financial assistance was apparently viewed as an even more outstanding 
sign of friendship. For not only does Dach devote more lines to Roberthin’s 
generosity than to his “Kunst’,** Herzbruder’s enthusiastic praise of Sim- 

lizius is in fact motivated by Simplizius’s offer to support him financially: 
O ehrlicher Simplici, dem bei diesen gottlosen Zeiten, in welcher die Welt 
voll Untreu steckt, nicht in Sinn kommt, der arme und hochbedérftige 
Herzbruder méchte mit einem so ansehnlichen Stiick Geld fortgehen und 
ihn an seine Statt in Mangel setzen! Versichert, Bruder, dieser Beweistum 
wahrer Freundschaft verbindet mich ... gegen dir!’** 

But just how important these practical gestures were considered, is realized 
only when we discover that not only in these eulogies, but in the bulk of 
baroque writing, there is hardly any allusion to friends revealing to each 
other that which today we understand by ‘inner life’. It is true that Dach 
in his poem on friendship puts: “Wir sollen uns befragen/und sehn auf guten 
raht, das leid einander klagen,/so uns betreten hat.’ A closer study of his 
writings, however, fails to disclose a convincing example of the author 
describing a friend’s revelations of his private emotions and reflections.‘ 
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Therefore, Fleming, who communicates the contents of a dream and the 
tantrums of his psyche to his best friend, appears to be an exception. And 
since he (whose earlier poems do not contain such confessions) wrote these 
verses outside the orbit of, German civilization, we mie ior that the 
other authors were simply unwilling to publicize similar confessions about 
themselves or their friends.‘ However, a glance at novels er as Bucholtz’s 
Herkules or Zigler’s Asiatische Banise shows that even in works which 
could be taken as autobiographical there are no instances of friends b 
their ‘inner life’ to each other. Furthermore, a detailed analysis of Dach’s 
utterances on friendship would reveal that he tends to think ceahipente 
circle of friends es ‘Geselligkeit’ helps the individual to overcome his 
physical loneliness. And it is vor almost certain that his words ‘das 
giebt ein duppelt lachen, was freunden wird erzehlt. Der kan sein leid ver- 

gessen, der es von Hertzen sagt’ are not meant to suggest that in this circle 
1 individual should actually unburden himself of his intimate emotions 
and thoughts. In consequence, it is legitimate to assume that in the period 
under review it was unusual, even among very close friends, to give the 
friend access to one’s intimate emotional and sited life. And our observa- 
tion that such purely practical gestures as financial support, encouragement 
of writing, or publishing books, which do not in any way lay bare the inner 
life of the man who makes them, are acclaimed as the ne plus ultra of true 
friendship, transforms this assumption into virtual certainty. 

The reasons for this lack of intimacy can only be surmised. Richard 
Alewyn who first drew attention to this phenomenon has suggested that a 
large proportion of man’s urge for communion must have been absorbed 
‘by his relationship with God.** And we only have to read Catharina Regina 
von Greiffenberg’s religious verse to realize, that, at least in this specific case, 
the inner life was of considerable richness and complexity, and that baroque 
writers were obviously able to ‘exteriorize’ this inner life. Yet, we only have 
to return to the utterances on friendship in Grimmelshausen’s novels or in 
the verse of Fleming and even Dach to sense a definite urge for a loving 
surrender, not only to God, but to a friend.** It is therefore legitimate to 
suspect that the absence of intimacy between friends did not spring simply 
from an absence of an urge for it, but was also the result of the inrlividual 
deliberately screening his inner life from even his best friends. 

The reason for ra can be inferred from the baroque Christian 
conceptions of ideal human relations in eneral. «¢ Above all, to earn salva- 
tion the good Christian had to maintain his virtue, not only against his own 
worldly inclinations, but against solicitations from outside; and for this 
reason he had to preserve his spiritual independence at all times. Now, as 
Lohenstein observes, ‘die Kunst, sich eines fremden Willens zu bemichtigen, 
beruhet bloss allein an dem Erkenntnisse, mit was fiir einer Handhabe ein 
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Mensch zu fassen sei’.** In other words, to achieve mastery over another 
man one had to detect his psychological make-up. Consequently, the man 
of virtue who wanted to preserve his spiritual independence had to screen 
his own psychological iia Above all, he must not give it away by 
talk. Thus, Moscherosch warns his children against unbridled chatter: 
‘Viel sind ins Ungliick gerahten um ihres Schwitzens willen. Es ist ein 
Ellend ding, wo der Mund alles herauss plaudert was das Hertz weiss.’** 
And Gryphius says gravely: ‘Der Tugend Untergang ... ist durch der 
Zungen Macht geboren.’*’ Similarly, po good Christian was well advised 
to control his gestures and facial expressions. For, as we read in a seventeenth- 
century Discours von der Hofflichkeit, ‘die Gebaerden sind natuerliche/die 
Worte Mehrmals kuenstliche/die Kleidung willkuehrige Kennzeichen’ of 
a man’s true inner condition.** Consequently, Lohenstein censures the 
‘sonst so kluge Kayser Augustus’ for his ‘traurige Ungeberdung’ on the 
occasion of a defeat, and idolizes Arminius who “trug die Amboss-Schlige 
des Verhangnisses mit unverandertem Gesichte’.“* And we may surmise 
that a good baroque Christian did not consider it a personal affront if his 
friend concealed his inner life in such a manner. For, as we have pointed out, 
such a Christian knew that no man, himself included, was safe from 
lapses into impiety, and that his friend was merely protecting himself against 
the consequences of such a lapse. And since the good Christian wanted the 
neighbour’s spiritual integrity, he also had to approve of his friend’s measures 
to safeguard it. It is for this reason, we imagine, that he contented himself 
with detecting his friend’s benevolent disposition from such external gestures 
as an offer of financial support. 

Thus there emerges a significant contrast between the conception of 
friendship prevalent among liberal Western men today and that of the 
seventeenth-century German baroque writers. 

The modern Western concept of friendship is consciously or uncon- 
sciously based on the idea that men are different in qualities rather than in 
value. Consequently, one individual who thinks himself endowed with 
specific characteristics, be they beliefs, psychological traits, social features, 
or a particular life experience, is attracted towards another individual whom 
he considers gifted with similar or complementary characteristics. Ideally, 
both individuals share their inner lives with each other, so that, in Romantic 
parlance, if not in psychological fact, they may become ‘one heart and one 
soul’. Thus, they also see their association as distinct in character from both 
the friendships of other individuals and associations simultaneously or con- 
secutively entered into by either of the two partners. Finally, such a friend- 
ship is expected to continue, not only in external vicissitudes but also when 
a partner has behaved in a way which is considered ‘wrong’ by men outside 
this association. 


Cc 
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The baroque concept of friendship, on the other hand, proceeds from the 
belief that not the morally ‘neutral’ differences between men are decisive, 
but whether these men live up to a universally valid moral ideal or not. 
Since the man who does not live up to this moral ideal will not only him- 
self be damned by the Almighty, but may implicate his associates as well, 
true friendship is possible only between morally exemplary people. In fact, 
it is the other man’s conformity to this universal moral ideal, not an 
specific morally ‘neutral’ traits, which induces the baroque Christian to see 
his friendship. Consequently, both men must be aware that their friendly 
relationship is only one of all the conceivable similar friendships between 
men who conform to the universal moral ideal; and that the partner may 
not only be replaced by another man of similar virtue, but that there is no 
reason why the association could not be made to include other virtuous men 
as well. In practice, however, such friendships may not be any too frequent; 
for since each partner must primarily be concerned with preserving his own 
moral integrity, he may be afraid to increase the dangers which threaten it 
by associating with another man who, even if he is a saint at the time, may 
suddenly lapse and implicate him. For this reason, two men who do enter 
into a friendly association must never give up their individual spiritual 
independence to each other; and they must be prepared to sever the relation- 
ship when the partner ceases to conform to the universal moral ideal. And 
since in baroque writing we find virtually no trace of such friends revealin 
their intimate thoughts and feelings to each other, we surmise that the frien 
conceal them for fear of allowing a potential sinner a hold on them. And 
since the true friend wants the partner’s salvation, and hence his spiritual 
integrity, as much as he wants his own, he cannot but approve of such 
behaviour. This approval, and practical gestures such as financial help or 
literary advice, become therefore the characteristic signs of an ideal friendly 
disposition for the baroque Christian. 





NOTES 


1 ‘Baroque’ denotes here the mental attitude which prevailed in highbrow and middlebrow German 
iterature roughly, 1615 and 1680. The ‘friendship’, to which the baroque writers’ concept is 
compared, is the German ‘Freundschaft’, which corresponds to the English ‘close’ or ‘intimate’ friendship. 
The quotations in this essay are only samples which could almost invariably be multiplied ad lib. 

* F. v. Logau, Samtliche Si ichte (ed. Eitner), Stuttgart, 1872; Ill, 6, 27; 1, 6, 25; ZD, 144. 

°F. Fleming, Deutsche ichte (ed. Lappenberg), Stuttgart, 1865; ‘In Herrn Kiichlers sein 

«S. Dach, Sadmtliche Gedichte (ed. Ocsterley), Stuttgart, 1876; loc. cit. 

® Op. cit., I, 2, 43. 

* Op. cit., “An seinen vertrautesten Freund’. 

? Op. cit. ZD, 144. ; 

$j. J. C. v. Grimmelshausen, Der abenteuerliche Simplizissimus (ed. Atlantis), Ziirich, 1944, p. 392¢. 

* J. J. C. v. Grimmelshausen, op. cit., no place, 1670, p. 46. 

1® Op. cit., I, 8, 19. 

1 Op. cit., p. 393. 

12 See note 7. 
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18 Op. and loc. cit. 

14 Op cit., poem 313. 

15 See note 4. 

16 See — 9 and 10. 

*! Op. cit., poems 309 and 313. This enumeration of worthy friends indirectly also shows the 
udiaara of ‘the man by whom they were 

18 Op. cit., poem 313. 

19 Thid. 


2° Ibid. 

22 Op. and loc. cit. 

#2 Op. cit., ‘Auf H. Georg Glogers Ableben’. 

23 Op. cit., — 319. 

24 See note 

A. Geyphin, “Der ... Rechtsgelehrte ... Papinianus’, in: Deutsche Gedichte, Breslau, 1657. See also 
my img s Role in German Baroque Literature’ (unpublished Ph.D. thesis), Cambridge, 1952, chapter 7. 

26 Ibid. 

#7 J. M. Moscherosch, op. cit. (ed. Pariser), Halle, 1893, p. 133. 

*8 E.g. J. J. C. v. Grimmelshausen, Der abenteuerliche Simplizissimus, passim. 

** e.g. F. v. Logau, Samtliche Sinngedichte, 1, 6, 25. 

%° e.g. the words of the Emperor in the first act of Gryphius’s Leo Armenius (in: Deutsche Gedichte) : 
“Verflucht, wer sich den Wahn der Freundschaft lasst bethéren !’ 

$1 See note 25 

et. Be. Schupp, Freund in der Noth, Hamburg, 1667. 

oh ae cit., p. 397. 

$4 Op. cit., ‘Der Mensch hat nichts so eigen ... ’ 

35 M. Opitz, Teutsche Poemata (ed. Witkowski), Halle, 1902, loc. cit. 

36 See note 22. 

87 e.g. B. Neukirch, Herrn von Hoffmannswaldau und anderer Deutschen Gedichte, 1, Breslau, 1695, 
foreword. 

*8 See note 14. 

39 Op. cit., Pp. 397: 

4° Traces, but no more, can be found in op. cit., poems 352 and 353. 

41 The poem was written in Southern Russia. Zesen, who also tends to refer to such intimacy between 
friends, wrote most of his works in Holland. 

#2 R. Alewyn, Johann Beer, eee 1 1930, 

#3 See for example: ‘Also redet CASES phe cinendar Uapylichs quay; wal jo stinr to ds 
andern Lieb coailien war’ (Simplizissimus, ed. Atlantis, p. 379); or Fleming, ‘An seinen vertrautesten 
Freund’; or Dach, poem 301. 

44 See note 24 (my thesis, chapter 7). 

6 —D. C. v. Lohenstein, .. . Grossmiitiger Feldherr Arminius ... Leipzig, 1789, f. I, p. 1296. 

** See note 27, op. cit., p. 86. 

#7 See note 30, op. cit., Reyhen, a 

48 Op. cit. (published 166s), tone in: E. Cohn, Gesellschaftsideale und Gesellschaftsroman des 17. 
Jahrhunderts, Berlin, 1921. 

* Op. cit., I, p. 294 and II, p. 234. How uncommon the exteriorization of one’s true emotions was in 
the period under review is also suggested by a sentence in a book in which a new and 
begins to be shown: J. Riemer, Politische Colica, zig, Stig p. 279: ‘Dem Gesinde, welches bey 
Tisch aufwartete, gingen die Augen iiber, wann die Zuneigung derer vier Personen, gegen 
einander sich zur Verwunderung sehen liess.’ 











G. P. HARSDORFFER’S FRAUENZIMMERGESPRACHSPIELE 
BY K. G. KNIGHT 


As the German courts became centres of political and social life in the 
seventeenth century there came into being a new and complex art — the art 
of courtesy. The words ‘héfisch’ and ‘héflich’, though not synonymous, 
were then closer in meaning than today: both defined the small apex of the 
social pyramid to which birth or wealth traditionally gave access. But as the 
century advanced the additional qualification of manners assumed more and 
more importance. It was no longer sufficient for the would-be courtier to 
inherit his rank or purchase his letters of title. He must also display his 
‘HGflichkeit’ in his manners, dress and conversation in the drawing-room. 

The new refinement of manners came from France where polite society 
had not long been established. The court of Henri IV at the beginning of 
the century is reputed to have been more like a barrack-room than a * a 
It required all the efforts of Mme de Rambouillet and the Précieux after 1610 
to introduce a gentler, more refined spirit into the company of hard-drinking 
soldiers and huntsmen.' Finally, however, a revolution in courtly manners 
was achieved in France and, somewhat later, in Germany. Up and down the 
country in every petty princedom a premium was set on good form. The 

ial graces were now cultivated and a clear dividing line was drawn between 
courtiers and outsiders. Courtly society became exclusive. 

Despite this exclusiveness high society was constantly recruiting new mem- 
bers from below. The moralists bewailed but could not prevent the rush 
to the courts, for it was only at court that high preferment could be obtained. 
So the more ambitious members of the middle-class — artists, poets, church- 
men and professional men — were drawn into the orbit of princes. They 
mixed with courtiers and tried to become courtiers themselves, though 
often unfamiliar with the etiquette of polite society. They required grooming 
in the art of courtesy. Even outside the courts, in towns like Frankfurt, 
Strassburg or Niirnberg, the wealthier middle-class copied their superiors 
and adopted courtly standards of dress and behaviour as best they could. 
There was a widespread demand for guidance in etiquette, culinary arts, 
a fencing and many other accomplishments. A spate of popular 
manuals on these subjects found a ready market in Germany after the Thirty 
Years War.* 

Probably no one helped to educate the German middle-class in the art of 
courtesy more than Georg Philipp Harsdérffer* (1607-1658). Born into the 
patrician class of Niirnberg, he was well placed for the task. Hitherto, he 
wrote, the Germans had been chiefly familiar with the ‘nasse Héflichkeit’ of 
drinking and toasting. Now all was changed. The accepted order of 
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precedence, the correct way to serve a dinner, the formalities to be observed 
at a ball — all these things were now subject to strict laws which Harsdérffer 
was the first to formulate. He became the Master of Ceremonies of his age 
who defined the rules of civilized conduct. To judge by the pages which he 
lavished on such details as the carving of game or i folding a serviettes at 
a banquet, Harsdérffer enjoyed his task. The same facility with which he 
taught his readers to turn pretty verses in the Poetischer Trichter stood him 
in good stead in his Frauenzimmergesprachspiele.* 

The sections of this work which are concerned with etiquette throw a 
flood of light on the formality of society in Harsdirffer’s day. The would-be 
courtier must pay honour where honour was due, namely to social superiors, 
for a banquet or a conference might be ruined in the event of a dispute about 
rank or precedence. Hence there is more sense than might be apparent in 
such conundrums as “Wo der Obersitz an einer runden Tafel sey?’ (Answer 
— “Sonders Zweiffels der gegen der Thuer sitzet’.)* Men were becoming 
more ceremonious to one another. They also showed a growing respect 
and consideration to women. As their full title shows, the Gesprachspiele 
were partly intended for female readers, to help them to take their rightful 
place in the new polite society of the time. Some sections of the work are 
also concerned with the elements of chivalrous behaviour, as for example 
when Harsdérffer poses the perennial question “Ob die Jungfrauen jedesmals 
sollen vorgehen?’ and gives the answer: ‘Nein; Dann wann etwan ein Tapet 
vor einem Zimmer/sol ihr Geleiter billich vortretten/selben aufheben und 
den Weg machen.’* Elsewhere Harsdérffer gives hints on the phrasing of 
gallant compliments, the writing of love-poems and advises the young man 
to ensure that his fair companion is not troubled by the sun or wind when 
they are out walking. 

Instruction in courteous manners was only one purpose among several 
which Harsdérffer set himself in writing the Gesprachspiele. He also sought 
to raise popular taste in art and literature, to foster pride in the German 
language,’ and to give his readers scientific information while providing 
them with moral uplift at the same time. The Gesprdachspiele had a variety 
of socially educative aims, no one of which taken alone would give the 
author much claim to originality. The distinctiveness of his work lay in the 
method which he made his own. For Harsdérffer was one of the first 
educators to show that instruction need not be dull and unpalatable, but could 
give some of the pleasure and excitement afforded by a game of cards. He 
was proud to have invented the Gesprachspiel which, he claimed, had the 
advantage over all other games that in it no one need be the loser.* 

The game of Gesprach is sustained in Harsdérffer’s work by six fictitious 
characters: Angelica, Reymund, Julia, Vespasian, Cassandra and Degenwert. 
The result is a lengthy series of conversation-pieces many of which closely 
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resemble the parlour ames of a later day. Guessing games, forfeit games, 


charades, quizzes, spelling-bees, the Parson’s Cat, riddle-me-rees — all these 
are to be found among the broad pages of the Frauenzimmergesprachspiele. 
Some of the games are extremely tedious and few would excite a modern 
adult. But Harsdérffer’s inventive power is beyond question. His watch- 
word was ‘Education through Play’ or the Baroque equivalent Nutzen durch 
Ergétzen. And if the pills of improvement had to be flavoured, then in his 
view the flavours themselves should be different. All knowledge, he main- 
tained, may be acquired ‘auf dergleichen Gesprachart Spielweiss’.’ If we 
complain, as one of his characters in fact does, that certain subjects do not 
lend themselves easily to a particular game, then he simply challenges us to 
devise another game which is more suitable. In other words the very 
invention of a new game becomes an instructive pastime. The only restric- 
tion is ‘nichts auf die Bahn bringen/darvon nur wenig zu sagen ist/und in 
dem Ja und nein beruhet; sondern vielmehr Gelegenheit geben zu weit- 
laufftigem Gespriche’.** 

The various Gesprachspiele together make up the larger social game of 
conversation itself. The art of conversation was, as Harsdérffer saw it, at 
least as important a social accomplishment as knowing what to do with one’s 
hat in the presence of superiors.’ His self-imposed task was that of teaching 
people to talk intelligently in society. He was the Opitz of conversation who 
defined the topics and technique of polite discussion. This was no small 
achievement, a it is clear from the Gesprachspiele that the average man’s 
stock of small-talk was limited and that accepted conversational gambits 
were few. This is why Harsdérffer gives so much space to informative 
passages — descriptions of the stars, tapestries, precious stones, or the uses of 
iron and wax. His readers had to be told what to talk about in company. 
It seems probable, considering the popularity of reading aloud in the 
seventeenth century, that they did in fact practise their conversation by 
‘acting’ the Gesprachspiele round a table. “Ob zu einem guten Gesprach mehr 
Verstand oder mehr Gedichtnis erfordert wird?’ is the question posed in 
Harsdérffer’s Trincirbuch. The answer given is that both are necessary, but 
before the art of conversation can be mastered the facts must be memorized. 
Then, equipped with all manner of information about the physical world, 
society, the arts, etc., the sociable reader may display his knowledge in 
discussion — all the while respecting polite conventions and mindful that the 
Gesprachspiel, like most games, requires at least two players.** 

Harsdérffer’s fondness for the dialogue clearly fits in with the larger revival 
of this literary form which had gone on since the Italian Renaissance. 
Harsdérffer makes no secret of his indebtedness to Erasmus’s Colloquies and 
the dialogues of Tasso and Castiglione.** He praises the practice of Italian 
learned societies in fostering eloquence and learning through discussion. He 
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must have learnt much from them and also from his Strassburg teacher 
Matthias Bernegger who used a similar pedagogic method. 

The dialogue is naturally well-suited to the comparison of contrary 
views, the exchange of ideas and free speculation. In this it differs from the 
disputation where the syllogistic pattern restricts the scope of the argument. 
The dialogue permits a genuine clash of opinion to take place in which the 
author himself need not be directly involved. Many writers have favoured 
this oblique approach to the writer instead of the older ‘monologic’ forms of 
the sermon, moral tract or text-book. Two of the earliest in modern times 
were Galileo, who dealt with mathematics and physics in dialogue-form, and 
Castiglione, writing on the qualities of a courtier. The most famous exponent 
of the dialogue was Erasmus in the Colloquies and he was followed in 
Germany by Hans Sachs who used the same form in his Reformation dia- 
logues to win support for the Lutheran cause. It is true that the dialogue form 
does not in itsel ensure a genuine exchange of opinion: it may be used 
merely to convey information or it may harden into a disputation, as it 
frequently does in the Gesprachspiele, or it may turn into a disguised mono- 
logue.* At its best, however, the dialogue allows a comparison of view- 
points, and the ability of the dialogue-writer to set forth two or more 
opposing views with fairness and detachment is clearly a quality of the first 
order. 

In his study of the Frauenzimmergesprachspiele G. A. Narziss rightly points 
out that the contents of the work were second-hand and that the distribution 
of the material among six ‘characters’ was arbitrary, little attempt being made 
to differentiate these characters as such. Writing nearly half a century after 
Harsdorffer, when the dialogue-form was well established, Thomasius 
commented aptly on the difficulty of engaging imaginary characters ‘in ein 
anmuthig Gespriach ... wiewohl insgemein die Gesprich-schreiber bey uns 
sich darumb wenig bekiimmern ...’ In Narziss’s view Harsdorffer’s ideas 
are so hackneyed and dependent on his sources that we cannot properly 
refer to the Gesprachspiele as dialogues at all.** 

It is true that we are still a long way here from the free discussions of the 
Aufklarung, for Harsd6rffer was neither an original nor a very clear thinker. 
He was primarily a collector — of words, languages, ideas and books. His 
philosophy of life was eclectic and his religion lacked fervour. He believed 
in the golden mean. His mind was open and expansive, capable of grasping a 
mass of different ideas, but unable to work out a single one to its conclusion. 
If we look hopefully in his work for an independent opinion or judgment, we 
find him falling back on a traditional received account of the matter under 
discussion. It is hard to avoid the impression that his habit of mind was to 
play safe, to shun dangerous thoughts for fear of unorthodoxy. Indeed at 
one point he exalts this attitude of easy conformity to a principle: ‘Alle 
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Vnbestindigkeit [ist] nicht scheltbar/sondern eine Klugheit/den Mantel nach 

dem Wind henken/seine Meinung besserm Bericht zu untergeben/und sich 

nach seinen Nachbaren in zulissigen Mitteldingen richten’..* Thus in 

important matters the Bible is authoritative and elsewhere one’s neighbours. 
in doubt Harsdérffer fell back on authority or convention. 

The criticism is valid that the Gesprachspiele are dialogues in form rather 
than content. Yet, though Harsdérffer did not write true dialogues in the 
sense that Plato or Erasmus did, something new undoubtedly entered German 
literature with this work. We feel this instinctively as we handle these neat 
volumes with their exquisite plates and turn the wide pages filled with 
conversations, poems, emblems and music. Compared with the popular 
books of an earlier day the Gesprachspiele stand out both by their pleasing 
format and by the dial form in which they are cast. There is a striking 
— about the work, if only a superficial one of arrangement and 

y-out. 

A closer examination shows that the dialogue form which Harsdérffer 
chose also had some effect on the content. Granted that he was unadven- 
turous in thought, conservative by temperament, his conversation pieces 
made possible a freedom of expression which was unheard of hitherto. 
Perhaps it was because he was so lacking in fervour, so unproblematical by 
nature, that he could afford to examine differences of opinion and transform 
them into a game. Perhaps the very form of the dialogue forced him to 
explore divergent view-points and to recognize that on certain subjects no 
final judgment was possible. This seems to be true at least of those more 
interesting passages in the Gesprachspiele where the author uses the conversa- 
tional pattern to engage his characters in argument. 

‘Dass jeder den anderen ... seine Meinung ungescheut zu erdffnen Macht 
haben solle.’*’ This plea is made in the very first Gesprach by Julia who is 
described as ‘ein kluge Matron’. And it is significant that there is no dis- 
agreement on hin dondeannell question, namely the right to disagree. 
Julia’s suggestion is supported by Angelica (‘eine Adeliche Jungfrau’) and 
the other members of the circle. The essence of polite conversation being 
felt to lie in the free interchange of views, a degree of tolerance is necessary 
between the speakers. Thus in the best passages of the Gesprachspiele 
Harsdérffer does not intrude on the conversation, but allows his characters 
to speak their minds. When the discussion turns to pastoral , for 
instance, there is a sharp clash between Angelica who approves of a shepher- 
dess’s song — her ‘schénen Morgensegen’, as she calls it— and the student 
Reymund who exclaims: “Wie schindlich wird die edle Reimkunst miss- 
braucht: an stat eines Gottgefilligen Morgengebets/list diese Dirne ein 
iippiges Buhlliedchen héren.’* There are elsewhere similar exchanges about 
music, walking and dancing,” and though each discussion has a strong moral 
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flavour the author nowhere lays down the law to the reader. The theological 
moralist of an earlier day would have stated forthrightly his views on the 
immoral effects of poetry or would have defined the conditions under 
which dancing was permissible. Harsdérffer preserves an open mind. He is 
undogmatic and admits that on some questions a variety of opinion is 
possible. 

The various opinions expressed in the Gesprachspiele reflect in part the 
differences between the speakers who are characterized at the beginning of 
the work as ‘adelich’, ‘alt’, ‘gelehrt’, “belesen’, etc. Equally significant, 
however, is the awareness of all these characters that opinions vary, not 
merely between themselves, but also from one part of the globe to the other. 
There are many passages in the Gesprachspiele which reveal the widening 
geographical perspective of the time. For over a century past travellers’ 
tales had been widely read and one of Harsdérffer’s favourite sources is 
Thamara’s De las Costumbres de todas las Gentes del Mundo (1556). The 
Gesprachspiele show how these tales were re-told in the drawing-rooms. 
Harsdorffer’s six civilized Europeans discuss the Indian custom of ‘suttee’ in 
Book I, and in Book VI the Japanese practice of painting the teeth." There 
are also interesting discussions about the habits and customs which vary from 
one European country to another. For is not kissing more prevalent in 
France and Spain than in Germany? And since educational practices differ 
from country to country the question arises ‘Ob das Frauenzimmer/welches 
in der Freyheit auferzogen wird/wie in Teutschland und Frankreich/oder 
jenes/welches verrigelt und versperret ist/wie in Italien und Hispanien/fiir 
keuscher zu halten sey.’** Harsdérffer’s readers were clearly fascinated by the 
diversity of the world and its peoples and delighted in speculating on the 
underlying causes and effects. 

Intellectual speculation is one of the specific purposes of the Gesprachspiele: 
‘Hierdurch kan der Verstand (der ohne Wissenschaft ein Vnverstand zu 
nennen ist) getibet/das Urtheil ausgescharfet ... werden.’** Polite conversa- 
tion goes hand in hand with ‘Ausiibung des Verstandes’. The typical 
question-answer form of the Gesprachspiele is symptomatic of that restless- 
ness of the mind which had discovered the pleasure of posing problems and 
constructing answers. The questions may be ridiculous and the answers 
contrived, but the habit of thought running through the work is clear enough: 
it is a continual sifting of similarities and differences, reasons and causes. The 
Gesprachspiele reveal countless efforts to show a new pattern of things, 
fashioned, not according to any preconceived dogma, but by the human 
intellect. Harsdérffer’s faith in ‘right reason’ is well illustrated by the fifth 
Book of his work. This contains an allegorical play, translated from the 
English, in which personified logical concepts enact a complicated intrigue 
which ends with the triumph of ‘der helle Verstand’.** | 
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It was an intellectual satisfaction which the many emblematic poems and 
pictures of the time afforded and the Gesprachspiele contain a large number of 
these. The contrived similes on which they often depend indicate the dangers 
of capriciousness and arbitrariness inherent in the emblematic form. “Was 
ist Gott? Ein Liecht. Was ist der Mensch? Ein Spiegel. Was ist der geist- 
liche Stand: Ein Aug ... Was ist des Menschen Verstand? Eine hellbren- 
nende Kerze. Was ist der Wahn: Ein Rauch. Die Verleumdung: Der 
Asche. Was ist der Mensch: Ein Bilgram. Sein Gefert? Furcht. Sein 
Stab? Die Hoffnung. Seine Wandersbiirde? Das Fleisch. Sein Hund? Das 
Gewissen.’"** So runs the catechism of similes which, like interpretation of 
heraldic devices or the cross-word puzzle, entertained the reader and 
exercised his intellectual subtlety. 

Harsdoérffer was not content to collect emblems. He also conducted a little 
debate in the Gesprdachspiele on the general validity of similes, emblems and 
the like. Once more the questioning intellect is brought to bear on the 
problem. Reymund, the student, holds that the “Gleichniss’ is a false mirror 
darinn ein Ding betriiglicher vorgebildet wird als es im Werke selbsten ist’ ;** 
the world, he says, is made up, not of similar but of dissimilar and opposite 
things. This argument is rejected by Julia who asserts that there is a unity 
and similarity between the world’s parts: “ ... die schwere Erde/das feuchte 
Wasser/die leichte Lufft und das hitzige Sonnenfeuer sind so wenig wider- 
wertige Sachen/als die eusserste Schalen am Ey/das mollichte Weisse/der 
schluppferige Vogel und gelbe Dotter desselben’.** The discussion is a 
confused one, but the direction of the argument is significant: the value of the 
simile stands or falls with an underlying principle of unity or disunity running 
through the universe. The real problem is how far there is unity or disunity 
in nature — a question which is still only partially answered by the scientist 
of today. 

Harsd6rffer’s intellectual curiosity prompts us to ask what his attitude to 
the natural sciences was. As author of a work called Mathematische Erquick- 
stunden he might be expected to have firm views on the development of the 
sciences. Again, however, the vacillating uncertainty of the man is apparent 
in his peculiar combination of the new scientific spirit and obscurantism. As 
Narziss has pointed out, everything was reconcilable in his mind — belief in 
God, the power of human reason and the burning of witches.** Harsdérffer’s 
view of science was certainly a long way from that of Descartes, and many 
of his ‘scientific’ explanations have a medieval ring. At the same time there 
are other explanations which show that Harsdérffer had more than a nodding 
acquaintance with the latest scientific thought of his day. He admired the 
“Trefflicher Galileo’ for his discovery of the telescope and his theory of light, 
though in a supplement to Book VIII of the Gesprachspiele he prefers to leave 
open the question of the earth’s movement round the sun.** In the same 
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place he poses a number of scientific problems such as “Warum der Magnet 
das Eisen an sich ziehe?’ “Warum das Meer ab- und zulaufe?’, etc. Though 
the answers supplied are only of historical interest perhaps Harsdérffer’s 
explanations in terms of ‘kriftige Geisterlein’ are no more out of date than 
Descartes's own ‘petits esprits’ in the Discours des Passions. Theshortcomin 
of the explanations are less important than the larger fact that Harsddrffer 
is here examining natural phenomena in terms of cause and effect instead of 
the Will of God. The search for the more manageable secondary laws 
rather than the acceptance of an inscrutable primary law continued through 
the century. Harsdorffer often enough falls back on theological explanations 
but was clearly fascinated by the possibility of rational and scientific inquiry. 
“Viel stehen in dem Wahn/dass alle Wissenschaft/ausser der H. Schrift 
ungewiss sey says one of his characters, and after a lively discussion on the 
degree of certainty which can be attained through the sciences it is agreed 
that “unter allen Wissenschaften sind keine so gewiss/als welche in dem Mass/ 
Zahlen/und Gewichten bestehen’.” That Harsdérffer did not despise the 
other sciences is apparent from two long disquisitions on chemistry and 
astronomy, the latter preceded: by a beautiful plate showing the guests at a 
country house watching the heavens by night.*? 

In his view of the world Harsdérffer, like many of his contemporaries, 
was torn between old beliefs and new knowledge. Sometimes he seems to 
take for granted the queenship of theology over the sciences; sometimes his 
intellectual curiosity gains the upper hand and he begins to compare different 
opinions or to raise thorny questions. Apart from the teaching of manners 
and conversation this was perhaps his chief contribution to the life of the 
times. He helped his readers to explore a wide range of subjects intellec- 
tually. The questions raised and the answers provided were of ephemeral 
interest. But the rational approach and the tentative groping of the human 
mind after truth is rete LI in his work. One final example may illus- 
trate the significance of his questioning approach. We should not expect an 
very original views from Harsdérffer on polygamy, but the form in which 
he approaches this subject is highly revealing: “Ob besser were (im Fall 
Gottes ausdruckliches Gebot nicht vorhanden) dass ein Mann viel Weiber/ 
oder ein Weib viel Manner hatte?’** That Harsdérffer should have dared to 
suppose the absence of God’s command, even for the sake of argument, 
indicates a whole world of new ideas ready to break through from below the 
surface. The more men like Harsdérffer raised questions like this, discussed 
them and ignored the theological standpoint the nearer they approached 
to the ‘political’ thought of Christian Weise and the rationalism of the 
Aufklirung. 

The fame which Harsdérffer enjoyed during his lifetime rested on three 


main achievements: the foundation of the “Pegnesischer Blumenorden’, a 
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poets’ society which enjoyed a brief period of vitality and has survived 
precariously into our own day; his vai rship of the Poetischer Trichter, the 
title of which became a by-word when its contents were forgotten; and the 
Gesprachspiele. Of these achievements the latter undoubtedly had the 
greatest influence. The work was received with enthusiasm by contemporary 
writers such as Moscherosch and Schupp. More important, it also stimulated 
a number of other writers who later proved to be more original than 
Harsdérffer, if less prolific. Hofmannswaldau, for example, paid the follow- 
ing tribute in 1649:** 


Dieweil ich in den sogenandten Gesprachspilen etwas dergleichen gefunden, 
so mir im Deutschen fiir diesem niemals fiir augen kommen, indem ein 
grosses theil desjenigen, was bei den auslindern in Wissenschaft und kiinsten, 
sinnreich, anmutig und méglich zu finden, nunmehr in einem kurzen begrife 
unserem vauddlends mittgeteilt worden. 


This testimony does not stand alone. The novelist Johann Beer claimed that 
in his youth he had enjoyed all the works of the ‘sinnreichen Harsdérffer’.** 
As has been recently shown, Grimmelshausen too must have known the 
Gesprachspiele, for his own dialogue, Rathstiibel Plutonis oder Kunst Reich zu 
werden** (1672), follows a strikingly similar pattern. It may well be that 
other novelists were indebted to Harsdérffer, for “Gesprache’ or “Diskurse’ 

are common enough in Baroque fiction. In any case there were dialogue- 
writers enough who kept the genre alive in its own right. The foremost of 
these was Johann Rist, whose Monatsgespriche (1663-1668) owe much to 
Harsd6rffer’s example. After Rist’s death this work was completed by the 
polyhistor Erasmus Franciscus.** Some years later Thomasius followed in 
Rist’s footsteps by publishing his own Monatsgesprache (1690), which are 
sometimes regarded as the first German pm cal and a precursor of the 
‘moralische Wochenschriften’. It has often been pointed out that German 
writers, lacking a cultural centre, never benefited from the kind of discussion 
which could be cultivated in a Paris salon. Less obvious perhaps is the 
fact that this deficiency was in part made good through the medium of the 
printed dialogue. The tradition of polite discussion in print, which Hars- 
dérffer initiated, continued into the eighteenth century. 
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FUGAL PRINCIPLES AND GERMAN BAROQUE POETRY 
BY R. Hinton THOMAS 


In a book published over twenty years ago* and more recently in an article* 
Professor Willi Flemming seeks to prove a fundamental relationship between 
the fugue and Baroque literature. Though he includes also painting and 
architecture in his comparison, in this critical discussion of his method and 
conclusions I shall have to restrict myself to literature and mainly to poetry. 

Gryphius, Flemming writes, comparing his poetry to fugue, ‘wird uns so 
als einer der grossen Reprasentanten seiner Epoche deutlich; kein Wunder, 
dass auch das spezielle Kompositionsprinzip des Zeitalters die Inhaltsbildung 
bei ihm so deutlich teen ay But is it correct to call the fugue “das 
spezielle Kompositionsprinzip’ of the Baroque? Generally speaking, he 
assumes that this is so; ‘jedes Zeitalter besitzt sein besonderes Komposi- 
tionsprinzip’.t Reference, however, to fugue only as ‘ein typisches barockes 
Kompositionsprinzip’* puts the matter in a rather different perspective, and 
surely other ‘principles of composition’ can be regarded as no less typically 
Baroque — the chaconne, for instance, or the cantata. The remark, moreover, 
that fugue is “eben nicht nur beilaufig in dieser Epoche vorhanden, sondern 
aus ihrem Wesen geboren und findet deshalb so reine Pflege und voll- 
kommene Ausgestaltung; ebenso stirbt sie mit dem Ende des Barock ab’,* 
requires drastic modification, as reference to Mozart, Beethoven, Liszt and 
Reger shows. It is true that in the aftermath of the Baroque all forms of 
contrapuntal music tended to be viewed with disfavour, as by Quantz,’ 
and after the Baroque and into the Romantic period and beyond the character 
of the fugue changed. But that is only another way of saying that there are 
— fugues and non-Baroque fugues. The assumption that fugue is “das 
spezielle Kompositionsprinzip’ in Baroque music is an important factor, I 
think. in predisposing Flemming to discover relationships where they do 
not exist. 

Flemming speaks of fugue as a principle of composition, just as Bukofzer 
does when he says that it was not a ‘form’ nor a ‘texture’ but a ‘contrapuntal 
procedure’. Where Flemming uses the term ‘form’,’ it usually suggests 
general principles of construction, and his phrase “‘fugale Ordnung’** means 
much the same thing as ‘fugales Ordnungsprinzip’.‘ This seems to me to 
be the right approach, but he weakens his case by not adhering to it con- 
sistently. Thus, he quotes Walter’s definition of fugue in the Musicalisches 
Lexikon (1732): ‘ein kiinstlich Stiicke, da eine Stimme der andern, gleichsam 
flichend, mit einerley Themate, in verschiedenem Tone nacheilet’, adding: 
‘Unter Berufung auf Joh. Mattheson betont er, dass sie hauptsichlich “in 
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einer gewissen (= bestimmten) Wiederholung und kiinstlichen Vertheilung 
einer eintzigen festfiirgesetzten Clausul” besteht’.‘* This definition is within 
the category of ‘principle of composition’, and the ensuing elaboration does 
not go much beyond it: 


Das Thema also macht den Grundgedanken aus, wird zum Gehalt des 
Werkes. Ehern halt der Barockmeister an diesem fest; er verarbeitet es, 
indem es abwechselnd sofort von allen Stimmen aufgenommen (‘beantwortet’) 
wird, das ergibt cinen ersten Teil, die ‘exposition’. Danach wird es in mehreren 
‘Durchfii en von verschiedenen Seiten beleuchtet. Stets bleibt das 
einfach gewahlte Thema erhalten und erweist sich als die einzige Triebkraft, 
deren innere Zielstrebigkeit das Ganze des Kunstwerks zur Entfaltung bringt.” 


But it is quite a different matter when, illustrating these principles by 
reference to Bach’s G minor fugue from Book I of the Forty-Eight, he 
concerns himself with such structural detail that his analysis leads into that 
of texture — not to mention the fact that Bach’s fugues belong musically to 
the late Baroque and that in any case it is not merely that they are fugues 
that makes them ‘Baroque’ but this in conjunction with other features — 
harmony, for instance — for which poetry has no real equivalent. 

The dangers in this method are easily illustrated. Analysing the G minor 
fugue,’* Flemming stresses the importance of the statement of the theme and 
then draws attention to the fact that it has two parts. He mentions the 
‘Durchfiihrung’ or exposition, the stretto section (“Engfiihrung’) where the 
parts follow each other in quicker succession — conveying the ‘Eindruck der 
Intensivierung’ — and the return of the theme at the end ‘in gesteigertem 
Glanz’. This brief summary of quite a detailed analysis serves to show that 
some of the features mentioned — like the statement of the theme and its 
return after contrapuntal treatment — come within the category of fugue 
as ‘principle of composition’, while others — like the ‘Zweitelligkeit” of the 
theme and the ‘Engftihrung’ — could be more properly regarded as 
belonging to that of ‘texture’. For neither of the latter are necessary parts of 
Bach's fugues; he often uses as his theme ‘long, complete phrases, usually of 
such beauty and interest that to hear each entry of them without added 
contrapuntal device is sufficient’,'* and, as to the “Engfiihrung’, only about 
half his fugues have this particular feature.** 

Let us consider now how Flemming uses the theme of this fugue in his 
account of Gryphius’s sonnet Uber die Geburt Jesu, published incidentally 
over forty years before Bach was born: 


Die ‘Christnacht'’ stellt das Thema: es ist wie das der g~Moll-Fuge zweiteilig, 
geistig und visuell: ‘lichte Nacht’. Diese antithetische Spannung liefert die 
Bewegung. Sie wird ausserdem noch deutlich unterstiitzt durch den Kontrast 
von a (Nacht) und i (licht) mit den kombinierten ei und oi (freudenreiche). 
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Gilt die Nacht als Symbol der Dunkelheit, des Unheimlichen, Bedrohlichen, 
so erfiillt Licht die Christnacht, himmlisches Licht. Mit dem Staunen hebt 
die erste Halbzeile an: ‘Nacht, mehr denn lichte Nacht’. Wie bei der 
Expositio der Fuge wird nichts Neues weiter gesagt sondern dies Thema erst 
visuell, dann geistig bekraftigt, stets in Ausrufungssatzen, und so das erste 
Quartett gefiillt. Das zweite Quartett behandelt wie eine zweite Durchfiih- 
rung die Bedeutsamkeit: ‘o freudenreiche Nacht’. Als dritte Durchfiihrung 
kiindet das erste Terzett die Menschwerdung als das Ereignis dieser Nacht. 
(‘Der Zeit und Niachte schuf, ist diese Nacht ankommen.’) Das letzte Terzett 
hauft wie eine Engfiihrung zunichst die niachtlichen Dunkelheiten von 
Jammer, Siinde, Grab. Gegen sie strahlt dann in erlésendem Glanze die 
lichte Nacht der Geburt Jesu, wobei die beiden Halbzeilen des Anfangs 
umgestellt werden, so dass das Ganze mit der ersten Halbzeile (‘Nacht, mehr 
denn lichte Nacht’) in feierlichem Preisen gipfelt.'” 





In the ensuing discussion of another sonnet, Einsamkeit, the idea just applied 
to Uber die Geburt Jesu (‘zweiteilig, geistig and visuell’) is the basis of broader 
generalization : 


Diese Vorliebe fiir das Bildliche weist uns darauf hin, dass der Barock- 
mensch rasch und energisch auf alle sinnlichen Eindriicke reagiert. Sie stehen 
am Anfang. Aber nicht als Gegebenheiten der Natur bekommen sie Selbst- 
wert und Eigenleben. Nein, sie werden Sprungbrett ins Geistige. So verweilt 
in unserem Sonett der Dichter nicht bei dem Befund der Landschaft, die ja 
eine ‘Ideallandschaft’ ist. Darauf wies bereits in der ersten Zeile die Formulie- 
rung ‘mehr denn dde’ hin. Im Visuellen steckt zugleich etwas Geistiges. So geht 
das zweite Quartett vom Beschauen zur Betrachtung iiber."* 


Thus having been introduced to a fugue of Bach with an undoubtedly 
‘zweiteilig’ theme, we are shown a sonnet beginning with an initial ‘theme’ 
which can be similarly regarded, and then the significance of this is widened 
to embrace the metaphorical aspect of Baroque poetry. In the second 
example the metaphorical aspect is further emphasized, though in the sonnet 
in question the initial statement of the theme reveals no ‘Zweiteiligkeit’ nor 
is this feature claimed. 

The first objection to this argument is the fact, already mentioned, that, 
while we can speak of the “Zweiteiligkeit’ of the theme of this particular 
fugue, it is not a necessary feature of Bach’s fugues or of anyone else’s. 
The second concerns the problem of comparing the arrangement of musical 
sounds with the content of poetry. Though, PY course, some music can with 
a degree of truth be said to have ‘content’, much music certainly has none in 
any sense comparable with poetry, and certainly of all types | music fugue 
is among those that most closely approach the condition of pure form. This 
does not mean that it cannot be coloured by feeling and belief, as, for 
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example, if with Tovey we associate No. 9 (in E major) from Book II of the 
Forty-Eight with the thought of ‘saints in glory’. The development of the 
fugue to the stage eypitied in Bach took place not because it provided a 
satisfactory way of ‘saying’ something, but through experimentation with 
and experience in organizing sound. Strictly speaking, Bukofzer remarks,’* 
the fugue was ‘a contrapuntal procedure in which dux and comes were stated 
in tonic and dominant respectively’, and the reason for this relationship 
sprang from technical considerations determined by the origin of fugue in 
the motet and the problem of the relationship of parts in modal music. We 
speak of ‘episodes’ in a fugue, but these were primarily a device to vary the 
material in order to keep interest alive, in the same way as augmentation, 
diminution, double counterpoint, mirroring, etc. — which characterize the 
‘texture’ of some fugues but are not essential to the ‘principle’ of fugue — 
were the outcome primarily of musical considerations. Contemporaries 
were very conscious of the purely structural quality inherent in the fugue, 
regarding it as essentially a ‘learned’ form, and Bach's Art of the Fugue shows 
it being used as an illustration of its formal possibilities. Brevity too is 
essential to fugue because beyond a certain length the relationships cannot 
be apprehended or lose their point. This makes Flemming’s search for fugal 
characteristics in a five-act drama more than slightly problematical and, 
apart from other considerations, substantially invalidates his analysis from 
this angle of Grimmelshausen’s — very ‘unlearned’ — Simplicissimus.*° A 
fugue, moreover, is always easily recognizable as such even by a person un- 
aware of all the aaa MR None of Flemming’s examples in the other 
arts could be said to make on the reader or the observer the feeling that what 
was involved was the principle of the fugue, least of all in the case of a work 
so protracted (and full of ‘story’) as Simplicissimus; even if one accepted the 
comparison of the motto-heading ‘Der Wahn betreugt’ with the initial 
statement of a theme in music,** its separation by thousands of lines from 
what is claimed to have a ‘fugal’ relation with it clashes with the conception 
of compact unity always found in a or fugue. In contrast, to take a 
modern example, Paul Celan’s poem Todesfuge could well, even without a 
title, suggest a fugue but only because within a small compass it very ob- 
viously counterpoints its themes. 

One applies musical terms to literature usually in a metaphorical sense. 
A poem is said to be melodious, meaning that it flows easily and attractively. 
A poem ‘modulates’, but only in the sense that it changes from one mood 
to another, whereas modulation in music necessitates reference to chords 
and keys. Flemming not only confuses ‘principle of composition’ with 
‘texture’ but also switches freely from reference to as of fugal composi- 
tion meaningful with reference to the actual material of music, to the meta- 
phorical use of the same terms regarding poetry. Even in his first example 
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(Gryphius’s sonnet Uber die Geburt Jesu) he speaks to some extent meta- 
phorically (‘wie eine zweite Dur ’, ‘wie eine Engfiihrung’). In later 
examples he uses the idea of fugue much more vaguely. Comparison with 
the details of his initial illustration (Bach’s G minor fugue) ceases and what 
is left is substantially the notion of a stated theme, its simplification and re- 
iteration, as in his analysis of An die Sternen. 


Bei Gryphius werden die Sterne zum Thema, das im ersten Quartett in 
soialieainaiee Umschreibungen (Fackeln, Diamante, Blumen) verdeutlicht 
wird. Das zweite Quartett verehrt sie als von Gott geschaffene und gesetzte 
Wachter, wobein dreimal Gott selbst genannt wird. Voll Liebe gesteht dann 
im ersten Terzett der Dichter: “wie manche schéne Nacht Hab ich, indem ich 
euch betrachtete, gewacht?’ Im zweiten Terzett erfolgt der Aufschwung ins 
Transzendente, die Sehnsucht: ‘Euch, derer Liebe mir steckt Hertz und 
Geister an’, als verklarter Geist ‘unter mir besehen’ zu kénnen.** 


The terminology applicable to the medium of music is transferred to 
phrases describing the content of words: “Durchfiihrung’, for instance, is 
identified with ‘variierende Umschreibungen’, and when he passes to a dis- 
cussion of Paul Fleming’s poetry, he talks almost entirely in terms of content, 
as in his analysis of An sich: 


Diesem Gedankenkreis entstammt auch das Sonett ‘An sich’. Es klart die 
Weisung: ‘Sei dennoch unverzagt.’ So lautet die erste Halbzeile und das 
Thema. Die Durchfiihrung im ersten Quartett betont das “Dennoch’, 
wohingegen die des zweiten Quartetts das ‘Unverzagt’ religiés vertieft, 
indem die providentia als Grund und Sinn angedeutet wird. Sie wird also 
auch hier als persénliche Uberzeugung sichtbar. ‘Nimm dein Verhingnis an’. 
So bekannte er ja auch in seinem Reiselied: “Hat er es denn beschlossen, So 
will ich unverdrossen In mein Verhingnis gehn.’ Das zweite Quartett bringt 
also die geistige Vertiefung. Aus ihr zieht das erste Terzett die Erkenntnis, 
dass es auf den einzelnen und seine Entscheidung ankommt; er soll ja ‘alles 
fiir erkoren’ halten. Das zweite Terzett endet mit Lehre und Mahnung (‘an 
sich’), Meister seiner selbst zu sein. Ein solcher eben kann erst mit Recht 
‘unverzagt’ sein.** 





When he finds, as with Gryphius, ‘die gleiche geistige Prazisierung zu einem 
Thema und dessen fugale Durchfiihrung’,** the term “Durchfiihrung’, used 
early in the article with specific reference to a formal feature of the fugue, 
has become broadened to mean little more than ‘presentation’ or the successive 
treatment of one aspect after another, and in any case little connexion remains 
in what he says about Fleming’s poetry with the particular characteristics 
earlier referred to as quintessentially fugal. The next stage in devaluing the 
specific sense of “Durchftihrung’ is when the modification of the term here 
implied becomes explicit in the paragraph introducing the examination of 
Grimmelshausen: 
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Epische Gestaltungsweise, so diirfte man vermuten, wird am wenigsten zu 
fugaler Komposition neigen; noch dazu bei den so eichen Barock- 
romanen. Aber wird die Betonung des Gehaltes nicht ahnlich wie beim 
Drama zu einer Thematik fiihren, und kénnten von da aus etwa noch eine 
fugale Abwandlung und verschiedene Durchfihrungen erfolgen:** 


— and the final stage in the serra 8 when the novels of Anton 


Ulrich von Braunschweig are di in connexion with the idea of 
‘fugales Abwandeln eines Themas ’: 


Man hat die Kombinatorik bestaunt, die so viele Liebespaare verschrinkt. 
Es sind nicht beliebig eingesprengte Novellen, sondern ein fugales Abwandeln 
des Themas. Auf Techelen und Gesinnung kommt es an, daraus 8 sich 


das spezielle Thema, das nun in verschiedenen Paaren durchgefiihrt sich 
darbietet.** 


The analysis of Fleming’s sonnet An sich might be paraphrased by saying 
that the poet states his theme, amplifies and elaborates its significance, and 
draws a concluding moral with a reference back to the theme — which is, 
roughly what a preacher does in a sermon. Colles, in fact, used to compare 
fugues and sermons ‘because a contrapuntal piece has only one or two short 
themes, or subjects, like the text of a sermon, and because the success of both 
sermon and contrapuntal music depends upon the way the themes are 
treated and combined with other subsidiary ideas, the way in which they 
return after episodes during which, perhaps, a section of them is discussed 
or developed, and the skill which is employed to make the interest cumulative 
right up to the final peroration’.**. What is here maintained is that the per- 
suasive intentions behind a sermon tend to make it resort to the devices of 
rhetoric — the firm statement of theme, its elucidation and variation from 
various points of view, its reiteration at the close with enhanced effect. But 
this is not to say that there are fugal principles of composition in a sermon; 
its principles belong to the field of Le a argument. Baroque rhetori- 
cians were in the habit of using music — and frequently fugue — to illustrate 
their definitions, like Burmeister who in the Musica poetica (1606)** likened 
anaphora — ‘when we make one word begin ... and lead the daunce to many 
verses in suite’ (Puttenham) — to a fugue in which a melodic feature is re- 
peated in some but not in all parts. The way in which, for example, 
Flemming uses the idea of the ‘theme’ and “Durchftihrung’ can often be 

lained in terms of the rhetorical ‘figure’ that Puttenham called the Dis- 
hates and that Gottsched speaks of as “Distributio, die Zergliederung: 


wenn man der Deutlichkeit halber eine Sache in alle ihrer Teile zerlegt’** — 
the procedure of taking a ‘general statement’ and ‘then dismembering it 
into its component: parts’. It is partly the relevance of rhetoric in this 
whole discussion that enables Flemming to find serviceable examples from 
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the extremely rhetorical monol of Baroque drama; discussing a mono- 
logue of Gryphius, he confuses what is in its context the specifically rhetorical 
device of antithetical speech with a structural element in fugal composition: 
‘Die dritte Durchfiihrung dringt zur Besinnung: erkennt das Eitle des 
Besitzes, das Vergingliche des Irdischen und steigert in grossen Antithesen 
wie eine Engfihrung Irdisches gegen Himmlisches, Verginglichkeit gegen 
Ewigkeit’.** Gryphius, of course, was like Milton,** familiar with the 
rhetorical practice of his time, partly through early experience in translating 
the Neo-Latin drama of Jesuit writers: “Diese Ubersetzung zeigt schon viele 
kennzeichnende Ziige von Gryphius’ spaterem Stil und hilt sich doch sehr 
treu an das Vorbild. Substantiv- und Verbalhaufung, rhetorische Fragen 
und Superlative, Bilder und Vergleiche, Wortverstirkungen, all diese 
rhetorischen Mittel weiss Gryphius in seiner Ubersetzung zur Geltung zu 
bringen’.** It is safer to analyse Gryphius’s poetry with reference to 
rhetorical theory and practice than to structural features with a precise 
meaning only in relation to musical material. Uber die Geburt Jesu is, as 
Trunz remarks, essentially ‘rhetorisch-feierlich’ and its features stem sub- 
stantially from its ‘rhetorischer Charakter’,** for, as Bockmann says, ‘vom 
Glaubenspathos her gibt er der deutschen Sprache eine stilbildende Kraft, 
die die rhetorischen Formen von innen her meistert. So ist es seine Leistung, 
all Sprachmittel der Bildungsrede von der inneren Glaubensbewegtheit her 
in eine pathetische Dynamik zu verwandeln’.** 

The comparison of Baroque poetry with fugue encounters least obvious 
difficulties with the sonnet, not only because in the Baroque it tends to have 
a markedly rhetorical character but also because of its brevity, strictness of 
form and its compact unity. It becomes most precarious when applied to 
Baroque poems — to strophic song, for example — least coloured by rhetoric 
and ‘Glaubenspathos’, and which are not bound to a unified structure. 
No German Baroque music is so far removed as the ‘Lied’ in spirit and inten- 
tion from the ‘figural’ composition that used in the Baroque age to be 
referred to as ‘musica poetica’, of which it has been said that it “erschdpft 
sich ... nicht in der Beherrschung der Rhetorik, aber sie gehért wesentlich 
dazu’ ;** music such as Bach’s, for instance, can only be properly understood 
in all its aspects if we appreciate the ‘figural’ element in it. It is noteworthy 
that music dominated by features associated with “musica poetica’ came 
often from the cantors — a crucial element in Baroque composition in the 
Protestant areas*? — and that on the whole they played only a minor part, 
with notable exceptions, in the history of Baroque solo song in Germany; 
for instance, an account of this** would require only incidental reference to 
Bach. The reason has to do with the es the song composer was con- 
cerned mainly with texts furthest away from the great ‘objective’ truths and 
ultimate values and nearer to the expression of private feeling, while it could 
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be said of Baroque fugue that it is to a greater or lesser extent dictated by 
‘objective’ principles of order felt to correspond to the ‘objective’ order of 
the world sub specie aeternitatis. Strophic song can be short but it can also 
ramble, as in the case of the K6nigsberg poets, for whom poetry, though it 
did not exclude the great themes of life, death and eternity, was primarily a 
private or sociable activity. 

Of the four examples used by Flemming to show that ‘das fugale Kom- 
positionsprinzip’ is ‘flhlbar’ even in strophic song,” three have significantly 
enough portentous themes, like Rist’s O Ewigkeit, du Donnerwort. In his dis- 
cussion of this poem Flemming remarks that the opening line states the 
theme and that the ‘exposition’ occupies the first three stanzas. The second 
‘Durchfiihrung’ covers stanzas 4-12 and the third stanzas 13-15, and he con- 
cludes: ‘So in seiner Bedeutsamkeit durchgearbeitet dréhnt als Abschluss die 
Anfangsstrophe mit dem neuen tréstlichen Endreimpaar’.*® We said earlier 
that it is a feature of a fugue that it is easily and quickly recognizable as such. 
Whatever may be the virtues of Flemming’s view that fugal principles are 
involved in this poem, no one is likely to feel instinctively that this is the 
case. One reason is that the first line, which he says states the ‘theme’, does 
not stand apart from what follows in the way tke theme of a fugue asserts 
itself. Separated only by a comma from succeeding lines, it is merely the 
first of a series of observations, like the opening of O God Our Help in Ages 
Past: 

O God our help in ages past, 

Our hope in years to come, 

Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home. 


O Ewigkeit, du Donnerwort, 

O Schwert, das durch die Seele bohrt, 
O Anfang sonder Ende, 

O Ewigkeit, Zeit ohne Zeit, etc. 


Another difficulty in recognizing anything comparable with a fugue in Rist’s 
poem is that of accepting as a “Durchfii " in a structural sense a section 
of a poem comprising strophic units more or less complete in themselves and 
formally no different from any other part of the poem. The same applies to 
the second and third so-called “Durchftihrungen’. If the poem ended after 
the third stanza, it would lend itself more plausibly to this analysis, because 
its units would then coincide more naturally with the structure of a fugue 
reduced to the essentials: theme — lrageacee — theme. As it is, after 
so many stanzas of identical pattern, we can be forgiven if we think of the 
repetition of the opening lines at the end (‘mit dem neuen tréstlichen End- 
paar’) as a mere rounding-off — somewhere to stop — rather than as the 
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necessary element in a compact and integral unity. To whom would it 
occur to discover fugal ‘principles’ in O God Our Help in Ages Past: But if 
we were to tranfer to the version printed in Hymns Ancient and Modern the 
method with which Flemming analyses Rist’s poem, we should be able to 
say that the first line “enthalt das Thema’ and regard the rest of the first 
stanza as constituting the first “Durchfiihrung’. Verses 2-5 could be divided 
up to form another two ‘Dur en’, or we could additionally separate 
the fifth verse as an ‘episode’. In the last verse the ‘theme’ returns with an 
effect heightened by its p ing elaboration. This, of course, would be 
absurd, though the shortness of the English hymn makes the comparison 
superficially at least as plausible. 

Rist had particularly close relations with composers and he formulated his 
views.on the relationship of poetry and song.‘? These contrasted sharply 
with the ‘learned’ and complicated practice of fugal composition; what he 
demanded from his musical collaborators was ‘Gemeinverstindlichkeit’; his 
concern in all his religious poetry was to convey simple religious truths and 
the aim of the music was to help to familiarize the faithful with the content 
of his verse. This would not, of course, in itself invalidate the contention 
that in some of his poetry fugal principles were at work, because he might 
have been unconscious of them, but it would make it improbable even in 
the absence of other evidence. A similar consideration applies to Gryphius’s 
treatment of the theme of “Vanitas mundi’ in the poem Was ist die Welt. In 
the settings of a number of texts by Gryphius in a remarkable song-cycle by 
Carl Friedrich Briegel — who was capable of composing in a highly sophis- 
ticated ‘Baroque’ style — we have a record of the way one contemporary at 
least regarded this particular poem. He sets it to the simplest of music in the 
spirit of the — as a strophic song; if there are any grounds for accepting 
Flemming’s belief that fugal principles are at work in Gryphius’s poem — 
and, it seems to me, they could be disproved by approaching it from the 
angle from which we looked at Rist’s poem — Briegel certainly did not feel 
it necessary to take any account of them.** Flemming’s search for fugal 
features in Caspar Sticler’s Die ernstliche Strenge steht endlich versiisset would 
seem even more contentious because not only does it owe its whole character 
to its strophic structure but also because, if it is to be compared with any 
musical composition, the resemblance is to a dance. Musical evidence is 
here too not out of place and is provided by thé character of the settings of 
Stieler’s poetry in the Geharnschte Venus which are dictated by the strophic 
form and indeed often used existing instrumental dance-melodies.** 

In the Baroque, Flemming writes, form ‘ist die persénlich gewirkte Dis- 
ziplinierung und gewollte Abgrenzung gegen den Stoff mit seiner chaoti- 

en Massigkeit und gegen den Geist mit seiner verfliichtenden Unendlich- 
keit, stindig gefahrdet aurch die fast sprengende polare Spannung zwischen 
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Sinnlichkeit und Geist’.** This is helpful in considering the question why the 
fugue played so important a part in Baroque music. It also elucidates other 
of Baroque music, like the chaconne in which a passionate and em- 
ished tessitura is built on the firm foundations of a controlling bass. The 
comparison of, say, Vierzehnheiligen to a fugue has meaning from this 
point of view — a complex realization of imaginative possibilities built 
around a geometrically ordered and ordering design. But it is doubtful 
whether one can speak similarly of form in Baroque poetry except perhaps 
in the smaller and compact categories like the sonnet — and, as Flemming 
realizes, it is in connexion with the sonnet that it is most tempting to seek 
comparisons with the fugue. In any case, if a relationship is to be found 
between fugue and any Baroque poems at all, the problem must be ap- 
proached in more general terms and from a different point of view. 
Observing that, while other types of Baroque music ‘came close to 
evolving an internal formal scheme’, the fugue “did not even come near to 
it’, and speaking therefore of the ‘infinite variety of fugue “form” ’, Bukofzer 
remarks that ‘the one formal feature that all fugues had in common was con- 
tinuous expansion, realized in a chain of fugal exposition’.‘* Now, from one 
int of view, this can be thought of as a process of formal evolution 
dictated only by the requirements of musical structure and conditioned by 
growing experience in the handling of it. But it might not be ridiculous to 
consider it in conjunction with the fact that the development of fugue from 
its less unified beginnings earlier in the seventeenth century to its late 
Baroque form in Bach runs parallel to the consolidation of dynastic ab- 
solutism. Behind all Baroque culture lies the adherence to the principle of 
central authority represented in the secular sphere by the prince and beyond 
that by the authority of God. This was the given ‘theme’ of existence 
from which everything derived — just as in the mature Baroque fugue the 
whole musical material derived from the ‘theme’ directly or indirectly and 
was at all points related to it — and beyond which no development was con- 
ceived as possible; it was a rather later ‘age that discovered the sonata prin- 
ciple determined by the conception of development. Seen in this light, the 
preoccupation with eternity in so much Baroque poetry might be associated 
not merely with the experience of war and pestilence mF suchlike mani- 
festations of transience, but also with a situation in which princely authority 
was the token of an awesome and unlimited power, all the more impressive 
since it trailed the reflected glory of an infinite divine reality ‘from ever- 
lasting ... to endless years the same’. It is in poetry dealing with the subject 
of human existence in relation to God and eternity — to a reality beyond the 
whims of change — that we find most frequently the dominance of a unifying _ 
‘theme’ constituting the een and, directly or indirectly, the conclusion. 
In such poetry there can be intervening ‘episodes’, often coloured by the 
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attempt to establish a relationship between fields of reality and experience 
so far removed from the affairs of finite man that only metaphorical ex- 
ploration is possible. But this is not to say that the ‘form, still less the tex- 
ture, of a fugue is equivalent to the ‘form’ of a poem, though it may s uggest 
that from one point of view fugal ‘principles of composition’ are not 


gether irrelevant in considering some Baroque poetry. 
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THE TEXTS OF BACH’S CHURCH CANTATAS: 
SOME OBSERVATIONS 


By J. C, J. Day 


SINCE it is nowadays generally accepted that the works of Johann Sebastian 
Bach represent the iecadaiaeican of the baroque style in music, and since the 
word ‘baroque’ has come to be used more and more in literary criticism, an 
investigation of the cantata texts which Bach set week by week might be 
useful in determining whether any of the characteristics of baroque litera- 
ture are to be found in them. It can then perhaps be established whether or 
not baroque literary idioms and sentiments are in any way emphasized in 
Bach’s musical settings, which may, in turn, indicate whether there is any 
parallel between ‘Baroque’ as a positive stylistic term when applied to music 
and when applied to literature. 

It would be absurd to suggest that these texts are in themselves great 
examples of baroque literature, for many of them are quite lacking in any 
poetic merit. In any case, it is normally taken for granted that the baroque 
style in literature was decadent, if not completely moribund, by the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, when Bach was at work at Weimar and 
Leipzig. But in one sense, these texts are more alive today — thanks to the 
great interest still shown in Bach’s music — than most other baroque litera- 
ture. Certainly they are heard in the concert hall far more frequently than 
the dramas of, say, Gryphius or Lohenstein are seen on the stage. Moreover, 
they are of additional interest because they often contain verses chosen from 
poems written considerably earlier than the early eighteenth century, with 
versified commentaries on the texts chosen. This may help to show which 
verses of the older texts were felt to be particularly relevant to the Lutheran 
congregations for whom Bach composed his cantatas. 

Men in the seventeenth century in Germany tended to think along certain 
quite well-defined lines when confronted with moral and metaphysical 
problems. Writers in that age tended to regard man as a ‘wintongiton 
monad ’, isolated in essence from other members of an atomistic and self- 
interested society, in which no situation or relationship could be regarded as 
stable, and where Time itself could only be regarded as a series of fragments 
— ‘occasiones’ — rather than as a continuous empirical process. In addition, 
the individual was seen to be the prey of the continuous attacks of a Fortune 
whose motives were inscrutable and whose actions generally hostile. Fortune 
might, or might not, be regarded as the handmaid of God, used by Him to 
prevent any man from living in self-satisfaction and complacency.’ | 

Such a highly individualistic mental outlook would find a sympathetic 
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religious echo in the Lutheran faith, where salvation is essentially a matter 
between the Creator and each of His individual creatures. It would also 
evaluate this present life pessimistically, tending to see the World as a vale 
of misery, from which Death is an escape. So the individual believer seems 
to live in a constant tension between misery and hope, the latter being 
sustained by his religious faith. 

The starting-point of the texts used by Bach for his church cantatas is 
generally the Gospel, and sometimes the Epistle, for the Sunday in question. 
Here, a biblical text with which members of the congregation would be 
familiar is used as a springboard for ethical comment and instruction. In 
other words, the cantatas are often simple sermons set to music.* Wherever 
possible, it seems to have been the practice to incorporate verses from a 
well-known chorale; this practice is of course familiar from the great Passion 
settings and the Christmas Oratorio (in itself a collection of six cantatas). 
Familiarity with the texts and sentiments expressed would here help to drive 
home the intended lesson. The music can thus be regarded as a kind of 
sugaring of the doctrinal pill, as an illustration of its spiritual meaning, and as 
a component in a liturgical action. The work moves by stages from one 
thought to another, each thought being expressed and developed in a single 
recitative, aria, or chorus, which concludes by stating a further thought, 
which is then developed in a subsequent musical movement. The whole is 
usually rounded off by a verse from a chorale which is only rarely the work 
of the text-writer. In singing the final chorale, the congregation would be 
associating themselves with a lessons inculcated in i of the cantata, 
giving assent to what they had been taught, and binding iia to it. 

It is interesting to note which protestant writers of earlier periods are most 
quoted in these cantatas. Luther himself stands at their head; about twenty 
of his chorales are quoted. Some dozen examples come from works written 
between 1550 and 1650. The generation active between 1650 and 1680 
receives rather more attention; ha twenty works by writers such as Paul 
Gerhardt, Neander, Neumark, Christian Keymann, Ziegler and others are 
quoted.* 

The first known author whose texts, composed specifically for use as 
church cantatas, were used by Bach, was Erdmann Neumeister, who started 
his work in 1700. Salomon Franck, who had been writing religious verse 
since 1685, took over the form, which Neumeister had more or less created, 
in 1712, after a number of attempts of other kinds. Franck wrote two sets of 
texts for every Sunday in the year; the first appeared in 1715, and the second 
in 1717. Bach made use of works from both sets. Other writers whose 
texts he used included Christian Friedrich Henrici (Picander, the librettist of 
the Matthew Passion) and Mariane von Ziegler.* 

An examination of the way in which biblical texts were expanded in 
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these cantatas can be made by means of the selection of one fairly typical 
example. The best is the solo cantata Ich habe genug, published as No. 82 
in the Bachgesellschaft edition; its author is cai. It was written for 
performance on, and based on the Gospel for, the Sunday of the Purification. 
The musical forces involved are a baritone soloist (clearly avery fine singer — 
Bach himself, perhaps?) an obbligato oboist, and a string orchestra with 
continuo. 

The gospel is the story of Simeon, and the theme of the cantata is ‘Nunc 
Dimittis’. In the first aria, it is clear both from the text and from Bach’s 
setting of it that the aim is to interpret the reactions of the old man Simeon 
upon seeing the Salvation of the World. He has achieved the purpose of his 
life, has taken the Hope of the World in his arms, and there is no point in 
his living any longer. The aria exactly matches the sentiment: “Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen Thy 
salvation.’ 

Ich habe genug. 
Ich habe den Heiland, das Hoffen der Frommen, 
, Auf meine begierigen Arme genommen; 


' Ich habe genug! (Wustmann, p. 221.) 


The recitative connecting this aria to its successor relates Simeon’s desire 
for death to that of the Lutheran believer. The implication is that, like 


Simeon, the singer wishes to die, but the reasons for his wanting to do so 
are quite different. Simeon is content, but the baroque Christian is not. He 
wishes to depart this life, not because his life’s meaning has been fulfilled, but 
because it is a burden to him. Death is not the culmination of his life, but a 
release from it: 


Ach! mécht mich von meines Leibes Ketten 
der Herr erretten; 

ach! wire doch mein Abschied hier, 

mit Freuden sagt ich, Welt, zu dir: 

ich habe genug. 


There follows the aria “Schlummert ein’, which draws a contrast between 
the ‘Elend’ of this world and the ‘Siissen Friede, stille Ruh’ of the next. 
With the contrast between the sorrowful World and the elegiac peace of 
Death’s last sleep, the individual has been related to Simeon. 

The next recitative expresses a yearning for the beautiful instant — “das 
schéne: Nun’ — when Death is to take place, and this prepares the transition 
to the joyful anticipation of Death itself portrayed in the text of the last aria 
of the work. Emphasis on the significance of the actual instant when an 
action takes place is one of the staple themes of baroque literature, both 
sacred and secular,* but this on, example is exceptional in the Bach 
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cantata texts. Ich habe genug is, however, by no means the only example of a 
text where the reactions jee an actor in a Gospel narrative are related to the 
situation of an eighteenth-century Lutheran Christian. The technique is also 
to os found in Mein liebster Jesus ist verloren (Wustmann, p. 34), where the 
tural personages concerned are Joseph and Mary, teokie for the child 
Temple, Jesus schlaft, was soll ich hoffen (Wustmann, p. 48), Wachet au 
er p- 216), and others. (It is oddly reminiscent o the baroque tric 
of basing a poetic argument on a word-play which is often little better than 
a pun, in its shifting of the emphasis of a Biblical text so as to point out its 
present relevance.) Thus in Mein liebster Jesus ist verloren, the parents’ loss 
of their son is forced into relationship with the position of the believer who, 
thanks to his sin and waywardness, has lost Him sp iritually. The first aria 
echoes Johann Rist’s O Ewigkeit, du Donnerwort, itself the basis of the texts 
of two of Bach’s cantatas: 


Mein liebster Jesus ist verloren: 

O Wort, das mir Verzweiflung bringt, 

O Schwert, das durch die Seele dringt, 

O Donnerwort in meinen Ohren. (Wustmann, p. 34.) 


The resemblance is surely intentional. The singer (a tenor soloist) represents 
St Joseph and, at the same time, the individual believer. The effect is, as it 
were, not merely to dramatize the Gospel, but to impress upon the individual 


listener that Joseph’s loss is symbolic of the typical Christian's spiritual loss. 
As with Ich habe genug, the quasi-dramatic action is played out both on the 
actual plane and on the symbolic, and the symbolism is, as usual, interpreted 
in the subsequent recitative. 


In the case of the aria “Mein liebster Jesus ist verloren’, just quoted, the 
words occur: 


Kein Ungliick kann mich so empfindlich riihren, 


als wenn ich Jesum soll verlieren. 


As Forster points out,* the relation of the individual to the action of Fortune 
was one of the main moral and metaphysical problems for writers in Germany 
in the seventeenth century, whether or not they were Christians. In the 
texts of Bach’s cantatas, the concept of Fortune as a power, either impersonal, 

or else personified as a ‘Dea Destructiva’, has almost completely disappeared. 

A shadowy echo of it is found in the aria ‘Man nehme sich in Acht’, from 
Wo gehest du hin, where the text runs: 


Man nehme sich in Acht, 

Wenn das Geliicke lacht. 
Denn es kann leicht auf Erden 
Vor abends anders werden, 


Als man am Morgen nicht gedacht. (Wustmann, p. 86.) 
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Otherwise, however, the misfortunes of life are not personified; neither are 
its good fortunes. Moreover, there is a further significant change. In 
baroque literature, according to Forster, “das Gliick’ is often equated with 
‘the something that comes up and hits you at any moment’.’ In the Bach 
cantatas, the meaning of the word ‘Glick’, when it occurs, is simple and 
positive — it is material good fortune.* Where the writers of the baroque 
period would have used ‘Gliick’, Bach's librettists nearly always use 
Ungliick’ — a sign of the transition from the pessimistic baroque age to the 
optimistic Aufklarung.” 

One of the chief weapons of the individual in the seventeenth century 
against Fortune was stoic constancy,* and if a decline in the importance of 
‘das Gliick’ can be traced in these texts, it is likely that the stoic outlook will 
also be of less importance in them. It is true that the warnings, so notable 
in baroque texts, against the dangers of complacency and of material well- 
being, are also to be found here — the example quoted above is a case in 
point — but other stoic motifs are not prominent. “Bestindigkeit’ is, as a 
rule, replaced by simple faith in God, and a resignation to pain and suffering 
as part of His will. There is more here than a mere shift of emphasis. The 
implications of personal stoicism in the seventeenth century were all part of 
the overwhelming problem of preserving the individual's inner self — or, in 
the case of the debased pseudo-stoicism found, e.g. in Lohenstein’s tragedies, 





his eserrs position — in the face of a hostile world. This is in effect a 


modified form of pride; in the cantatas the emphasis is laid, not on the proud 
virtues, but on humility. In the seventeenth century, constancy could 
sometimes be a means to the sustenance of faith. This attitude dates back at 
least as far back as Luther, and indeed two verses on a variant of this theme 
from his Chorale Erhalt uns, Herr, bei deinem Wort are quoted in the cantata 
Bleib bei uns, denn es will Abend werden (Wustmann, p. 74), which Wustmann 
assumes to be by Picander. Moreover, a soothing optimism is often added to 
a bitter evaluation of the Christian’s lot in this world — as for example in 
Alles nur nach Gottes Willen: 


Mein Jesus will es tun, er will dein Kreuz versiissen. 

Obgleich dein Herze liegt in viel Bekiimmernissen, 

Soll es doch sanft und still in seinen Armen ruhn, 

Wenn ihn der Glaube fasst; mein Jesus will es tun! (Wustmann, p. 42.) 


Steadfast faith and an uncomplaining acceptance of all life’s burdens will 
ensure a lightening of those burdens through the agency of the Saviour. This 
text is the work of Salomon Franck. (See Wustmann, p. 277.) 

A favourite seventeenth-century image was that of life seen as a sea voyage; 
it is found in certain of the cantatas, too. Es ist gut, dass ich hingehe contains 
an aria which alludes to the ‘navigatio vitae’ theme, as is only natural in a 
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work whose motto-text invites such allusion. The author was Mariane von 
Ziegler, and the work is known to have been published in 1728 (Wustmann, 
p. 282): 
Mich kann kein Zweifel stéren, 
Auf dein Wort, Herr, zu héren. 
Ich glaube, du gehst fort, 
So kann ich mich getrésten, 
Dass ich zu den Erlésten 
Komm an erwiinschten Port. (Wustmann, p. 87.) 


The whole of the Kreuzstab cantata, which, like Ich habe genug, is for solo 
baritone, and may therefore have been composed at the same period, is also 
built round this theme. Here, for example, is the first recitative: 


Mein Wandel auf der Welt 

Betriibnis, Kreuz und Not 

sind Wellen, welche mich bedecken 

und auf den Tod mich taglich schrecken; 
mein Anker aber, der mich hile, 

ist die Barmherzigkeit, 

womit mein Gott mich oft erfreut. 

Der rufet so zu mir: 

Ich bin bei dir, 

ich will dich nicht verlassen noch versiumen! 
Und wenn das wiitenvolle Schaumen 

sein Ende hat, 

so tret ich aus dem Schiff in meine Stade, 

die ist das Himmelreich, 

wohin ich mit den Frommen 

aus vielem Triibsal werde kommen. (Wustmann, p. 190.) 


Further references to this image occur in the second recitative and in the 
chorale verse (the sixth strophe of Du, o schénes Weltgebaude, published by 
Johann Franck in 1732), which closes the cantata. 

Another well-worn baroque trick was the “Sein-Schein’ paradox, which is 
to be found in many of the cantatas. One of the most extended examples 
can be found in Komm, du siisse Todesstunde, which is a commentary on the 
Gospel of the day — the raising of the widow’s son at Nain. A whole string 
of paradoxical contrasts is drawn between the worthlessness of life’s attrac- 
tions and the glories of the after-life: 


Welt, deine Lust ist Last, 

dein Zucker ist mir als cin Gift verhasst, 
dein Freudenlicht 

ist mein Komete, 
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und wo man deine Rosen bricht, 

sind Dornen ohne Zahl 

zu meiner Seele Qual. 

Der blasse Tod ist meine Morgenrite, 

mit solcher geht mir auf die Sonne 

der Herrlichkeit und Himmelswonne ... (Wustmann, p. 178.) 


A particularly vivid example of what might be called “Reverse Sein-und- 


Schein’ comes in Herr, wie du willt, so schicks mit mir: 





Dein Wille zwar ist ein versiegelt Buch, 

da Menschenweisheit nichts vernimmt; 

der ne Wc 

die Ziichtigung ergrimmte Strafe, 

die Ruhe, so du in dem Todesschlafe 

uns einst bestimmt, ein Eingang zu der Hille ... (Wustmann, p. 44.) 


Again, in Die Elenden sollen essen, the “Vergainglichkeit’ of earthly majesty is 
contrasted with the glory of the believer. This text is based on the story of 
Dives and Lazarus, which invites the paradoxical comparison. It also contains 
an interesting echo of the baroque theme of the sudden mutability of life: 


Gott stiirzet und erhdhet 
in Zeit und Ewigkeit. (Wustmann, p. 113.) 


The writer obviously pictures himself in the position of Lazarus; here he has 
misery, in the world to come he will have joy. This particular text is skilfully 
constructed; each point is neatly developed and leads easily to the next. The 
cantata is divided into two parts; in the first, the writer expands his text 
‘Die Elenden sollen essen’ (Psalm XXII, 27), which Bach sets as a chorus. 
A recitative points out the ephemeral nature of earthly glory, and an aria 
balances this with the true Tete of Christ. The next recitative points out 
that misery on earth and glory in Heaven are signs of God’s power, and the 
subsequent aria accepts the soul’s sufferings willingly with this assurance. A 
further recitative consoles the listener with the thought that God sends the 
Christian ‘Ein gut Gewissen’ so that he may enjoy the small pleasures he has 
on earth ‘mit grosser Lust’, and assures him that Death will make all well. 
The first part closes with a chorale verse from Samuel Rodigast’s Was Gott 
tut, das ist wohlgetan. The second part is more concerned with the dangers 
of life to a good Christian, pointing out that the power to resist them 
comes from Christ, enjoining submission to God, and defining this as the 
poverty which outvalues all riches. : 

This contrast between man’s poverty and God's riches is typical of the 
general method adopted by these librettists to further their argument and 
develop their texts. Their construction is nearly always based either on 
antithesis or contrast, or both. Thus, man is of no account, yet he is important 
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as a vessel for God’s grace (Wer mich liebet, der wird mein Wort halten; Wust- 
mann, p. 98.) There are many examples of cantatas built on this plan,** 
pr ing by antithetical leaps to a resolution of some paradox or conflict. 

The general attitude enjoined in these cantatas, then, is one of suspicion of 
all things worldly, and of patience in submitting to God’s will. The motif of 
escaping from the world is a recurrent one, and man is reminded to count 
his Slecshiien while remembering that his miseries are ordained by God. It 
is perhaps this unquestioning resignation and confident trust in God that 
differentiates these texts from the stoic texts of some seventeenth-century 
writers in the one respect in which they most resemble them. Baroque 
images and baroque diction remain, but the sentiments expressed within 
their framework are those of pietism and the early Aufklarung. 


NOTES 


1 For the points mentioned in this paragraph, see L. W. Forster, The Temper of Seventeenth-Century 
German Literature, London, 19$2. 

* The following editions of the cantatas have been consulted: the Bachgesellischaft edition of the music, 
the critical miniature score editions of certain of the cantatas published by Ernst Eulenberg & Co. at 
Leipzig before the 1939-1945 War, and since then in London, Ziirich and New York, and the extremely 
woeful and well-documented edition of the texts alone: Joh. Seb. Bachs Kantatentexte, im Auftrage der 
Neuen Bachgesellschaft herausgegeben von Rudolf Wustmann; Leipzig, 1913 (referred to in the article 
under the author’s name). 

* Wustmann, p. xx. 

® Forster, op. cit., p. 13. 

* Op. cit., p. 6. 

7 Op. sit., p. 7. 

®* As for example in the aria ‘Gott will, o ihr Menschenkinder’, from Erhéhtes Fleisch und Blut (Wust- 
mann, pp. 102-4). Other cases can be found in the cantatas numbered 16, 173, 180, 197 and 199 in the 
Bachgesellschaft (BG) edition, Leipzig, 1860-. Bach’s contemporary, rival and the godfather of one of 
his children, the composer Telemann, wrote a cantata Das Gliick, where the Lady Fortune is 
rebuked for being idle and not attending on the affairs of the singer. 

® See, e.g. BG 20, 38, 85, 112, 139, 143, 154, inter alia. 

1° Forster, p. 22. 

11 As for example Mein Gott, wie lang, ach lange (text by S. Franck) (Wustmann, p. 38), and Wachet! 
betet! (Wustmann, p. 213) among others. 











PENNSYLVANIA GERMAN POETRY UNTIL 1816— A SURVEY 
BY JOHN JosEPH STOUDT 


Wauen the thirteen American Colonies declared themselves free from British 
rule one-twelfth of their people spoke German. The largest concentration 
of these teutonic colonials was in i lush, fertile, south-eastern Pennsylvania 
counties where on terrain much like the Rhineland they developed a fairly 
homogeneous culture which already in the eighteenth century was known 
by the term which President Eisenhower uses to describe his forbears — 
‘Pennsylvania Dutch’. These Rhinelanders, Swiss, Silesians, Alsatians and 
Hollanders had accepted William Penn’s offer to seek a free new life in his 
new-world haven and they came by shiploads to settle next to English and 
Welsh Quakers, producing a culture island known as Pennsylvania Dutch. 

Migration began in 1683 when Francis Daniel Pastorius, friend of the 
Pietist Spener, led some Quakers from Krefeld; it continued throughout the 
eighteenth century, culminating quantitatively around 1750. Registration of 
such non-British immigrants began in 1727 and naturalization of these 
‘foreign Protestants’ pursuant to an Act of 13 George II began in 1740." Thus 
a ‘Johann Peder Eisenhauer’ arrived in Philadelphia from Rotterdam on the 
Europa on November 20th, 1741, and he was naturalized at Philadelphia 
Supreme Court on April 11th, 1752, announcing himself as from Bethel 
Township, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania.* 

In contrast to their Anglo-Saxon neighbours the Pennsylvania Dutch 
produced a body of verse, chiefly religious in tone, which their neighbours 
could match neither in quantity nor in quality. During the seventeenth 
century American Puritan verse had sprung but weakly from the bleak hills 
of New England to proclaim its grim kingdom of doom and damnation, 
and, as far as English verse is concerned, eighteenth-century America was 
almost a barren desert. Most literary historians record only about forty 
English poets for the period. 

Not so, however, with the Pennsylvania Dutch. A recent anthology by 
the present writer, Pennsylvania German Poetry 1683-1830," presents about 
300 poems by about 150 poets, or about four times as many German as 
there were English colonial writers, and this collection only skims the surface. 
Altogether over 350 persons are known to have written verse during this 
period; they form the Pennsylvania German component of American poetry 
which embraces three phases, at least five schools, and includes about 
10,000 poems. 

This German-American verse betrays a different spirit from that of the 
English-American. verse contemporary with it, one which issues from the 
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heart of the German baroque‘ and which, as the eighteenth century pro- 
gressed, grew to become wholly American. It reveals the broad road that 
goes from Pietism (loosely construed) to American democracy, for the 
American mind comes not only from Locke and the French philosophers, 
not only from Geneva and Edinburgh; it has its sources in German Pietism 
too. Speaker of the first and third American congresses was Friedrich 
Miihlenberg who, though born in Pennsylvania, had been educated by the 
Franckes in Halle. Pennsylvania German poetry shows the roots of demo- 
cracy in Anabaptism, in the so-called ‘spiritual reformers’, in Sebastian 
Franck, Jacob Bochme, Johann Arndt, Paul Gerhard, Daniel Sudermann, 
Spener, Francke, T en, and Zinzendorf. And this German source 
worked on a different level from British empiricism and French rationalism. 
Pennsylvania German verse, then, started as a poetry of mysticism intro- 

duced into America by the religious sectarian leaders who had fled an 
intolerant old world. The mood is clear from Heinrich Danner’s Ein Reise 
Lied, a poem written to justify migration: 

Was hat uns doch bewogen, 

Zu gehen aus von heim? 

Die lieb hat uns gezogen 

Zu suchen die gemein, 

Die Gott der Herr gebauet, 

In einem fremden Land ...* 


Secularize this love theme and the result points towards democratic 
brotherhood. 7 

The pioneering patriarch of the Pennsylvania Dutch was also one of their 

Francis Daniel Pastorius, who came in 1683 at the head of a 
colony of German Quakers, became one of the chief literary figures of his 
time in America, writing more lines of English verse than had so far been 
written in America and composing considerable German verse in which a 
religion centred on this world was mixed with traditional ‘inwardness’. One 
of his first poems and thus one of the first German poems written in America 
was his protest against negro slavery: 





Allermassen ungebiihrlich 
Ist der Handel dieser Zeit 
Dass ein Mensch so unnatiirlich 
Andre driickt mit Dienstbarkeit. 
Ich micht’ einen solchen fragen, 
Ob er wohl ein Sclav’ mécht’ sein! 
Ohne Zweifel wird er sagen: 
Ach, bewahr mich Gott: Nein, nein !* 
Pastorius’s verse was recorded in common-place books, chief of which was 
the celebrated ‘Bee-Hive’, which is still unpublished. 
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The first school of Pennsylvania German poets was the group which came 
in 1694 on the Sarah Maria led by Johannes Kelpius. These students and 
mystics, readers of Boehme, had been gathered by the Swabian Johann 
Jakob Zimmermann to go to Pennsylvania and await there, in a community 
devoted to the contemplative life, the end of the age. Zimmermann died 
on shipboard and forty brethren came under Kelp’s leadership to settle near 
Philadelphia At least seven of them, perhaps more, wrote verse in which 
baroque imagery, transcendental mysticism, and overpowering religiosity 
dominate. Kelp’s musical verse was the best: 


Hier lieg ich geschmieget, 
Erkrancket im Schrein, 
Fast ganzlich besieget, 
Von siissester Pein, 
Ich denke des bliihenden lieblichen May’n, 
Allwo mich der schénste wird ewig ertreu'n, 
Und diese zerbrechliche Hiitte verneu’n.’ 


Echoes of baroque imagery appear in the work of Johann Gottfried Seelig, 
another of these poets: 

Wo bistu mein Taublein! 

Mein siissestes Englein? 

Ich sehn mich mit schmertzen, 

Und ruf dich im hertzen, 

Wo bistu mein Taublein: 

Ach kom doch mein tristendes Englein !* 


The second school of Pennsylvania German poets are those who belonged 
to the “‘Dunkers’, ‘Dompelaars’, or new Anabaptists, a group which arose 
around 1700 and which came to Pennsylvania in 1719, led by Alexander 
Mack. Congregations arose in various Pennsylvania communities and each 
centre had at least one poet. In the first generation the following wrote 
verse: Mack himself, Peter Becker, Heinrich and Jacob Danner, Johannes 
Preiss and Johann Naas. Theirs was a a yaaa” mood, wholly 


ascetic, full of moral earnestness and ethical strictness. Thus Peter Becker 


wrote: 


Du armer Pilger wandelst hier 
in diesem Jammerthal, 
und séhnest dich noch fiir und fiir 
Wie r Fei ir, 
Dass du doch vere hier, 
Gedult.* 


The second generation of Dunkers produced poets of greater skill, including 
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Alexander Mack II, Christopher Saur II, Jacob Stoll, and several skilful 
anonymous writers. 

The most interesting school of Pennsylvania German — is probabl 
that associated with the name of Ephrata. This place on the Cocalico cree 
in Lancaster County was a communal retreat on Franciscan lines where a 
group of several hundred ascetics lived apart from the world for the better 
part of the eighteenth century. They had fled from what they believed to be 
a corrupt and declining culture to seek their peace in the American wilder- 
ness. They formed the most creative community in colonial America, a 
community in which art and music, as well as poetry, were produced in 

uantity and in a spirit in full harmony with their principle of austerity, 
their religious primitivism. The chief of their many collections of verse is 
the famous musical manuscript book, Paradiesisches Wunderspiel,” (1766) to 
which nearly sixty writers contributed verse. These mystics had gathered 
round a gifted man, Conrad Beissel, born in Eberbach near Heidelberg: he 





was himself the chief American poet of the colonial period in German or 
English, and produced at least 80,000 lines of verse. His work compares in 
depth with the prose of Jacob Boehme. Where the Silesian had seen that in 
all things there was a Yes and a No, the Pennsylvanian knew that “das 
ewige Nichts will ein Icht sein’, anticipating Hartmann’s philosophy of the 
unconscious by a century. 

Beissel wrote many forms of verse from alexandrine couplets to long lyric 


stanzas, the former in imitation of the Cherubinischer Wandersmann: 


Wer sitzt in tiefer still, und ruht in Gottes schoosz 
Vergisset leid und weh, ist aller sorgen losz.“ 


and in a longer strophe: 


Wer Bilder-loss und angeschieden 
Von Sinnen Welt mt Creatur, 

Besitzet einen solchen Frieden 
Der hoher ist als die Natur ... 


His most ambitious poem was on the theme of Boehme’s “Ungrund’, that 
abyss of undifferentiated reality which was hardly capable of being caught 
in conceptual image or idea: 


O Ungrund! der gewesen 
von Ewigkeiten her, 
Mach mich in dir genesen, 
damit, was mir mich her 
mich ja nicht mehr einfiihre 
von deiner Wesenheit, 
noch anderwerts abirre 
durch einig Ding der Zeit."* 
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Here at Ephrata the goal of selfless surrender was sought by an entire 
community of brethren and sisters, associated with the married householders 
who lived in the neighbourhood of the settlement. The ideal is clear from 
this stanza by an unknown sister: 


Das kleinste Ich und Mein, 
Das sich an mir erweiset 
Bringt solche Vielheit ein 
Die mich von Gott abreisset. 
The goal of this eighteenth-century American community is expressed in this 
verse by an unknown brother: 


Ich kan nun in stillen Frieden 
Meine Zeit hier bringen zu: 

Weil von allen bin geschieden, 
Was kan stéren meine Ruh. 


Here in the Pennsylvania wilderness a forgotten chapter in German literary 
history was written by exiled Pietists, malcontents who could not find in 
the homeland the peace and freedom which their spirits sought. 

On September 24th, 1734 — a day still celebrated as a “Gediachtnistag’ — 
about forty Schwenkfelder families landed in Philadelphia under the leader- 
ship of Georg Weiss. They were followed in 1737 by a second wave which 
settled near the first in Montgomery County, where they continued their 
Silesian poetical traditions, and thus formed the next school of German- 
American poets. These Schwenkfelder housefathers produced large manu- 
script collections of verse, thus not only preserving their group’s poetry but 
also keeping creative traditions alive. They brought large quantities of 
manuscripts with them to Pennsylvania, including the work of German-born 

ts like Martin John and Cornelius Becker, names still unknown to German 
ectary historians — the lost “fourth Silesian school’ which forms the bridge 


from Silesian verse to Pennsylvania Schwenkfelder poetry of the eighteenth 
century. This material is preserved in the Schwenkfelder library in Penns- 
burg, Pennsylvania, the richest source of Silesian material now available to 
the western world. 

The work of this school of poets was collected in 1762 in the Neu-Einge- 
richtetes Gesang-Buch which was published by Serpe. we Saur II. This work 


is of historic significance because it is the first collection of this group’s 
verse to appear in print, containing about 300 poems of American origin, 
and about 600 of German origin. Sudermann, whose verse was much 
treasured, is well represented, together with other Europeans, and the 
dependence of Silesian poetry on the Bohemian writers like Michael Weiss 
is apparent. Our interest is in the Americans: George Weiss, Balthasar 
Ho Abraham Wagner, Christopher Schultz and several others. Here 
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in this poetry the influence of Schwenkfeld and Boehme is joined with that 
of Angelus Silesius and Sudermann. 

Not only were the Schwenkfelders adept at making metrical translations 
ol ciuiical caadeaial. <nt cane il tars sean an dedeeinms; Gade saath 
and their prayers, but also used poetry for controversy. The sect was 
divided between strict followers of Schwenkfeld and those who admitted 
Bochme and later thinkers to their hierarchy. In Pennsylvania a poetical 
controversy broke out, in the course of which several parallel poems appeared. 
The first, by Wagner, began thus: 


Wird der Schwenkfeld nicht gelesen, 
Acht man nicht wer Frell gewesen, 
Wird der Crautwald nicht erwegt, 
Eisenmann nicht iiberlegt ... ** 


Balthasar Hoffmann, orthodox champion, answered with: 





Schwenkfeld bekennt Christum reine, 
Frell thuts Elend beweinen, 
Crautwald hat uns Gott erkant, 
Eis’nmann zeigt der G'lehrten Tand ... ** 


Caspar Kriebel also added his version. 
On the whole the Schwenkfelders were less correct technically than were 
the other Pennsylvania German schools, and false rhymes, incorrect metre 


and a oy eH ap - Is their ae - 

By e most perfect school of Pennsylvania poets, technically s — ’ 
was the group that is associated with the ‘Little Herrnhut’ along the 1 Lehig 
river — the Moravian settlement of Bethlehem. Here a homogeneous school 
of about seventy poets arose who wrote in imitation, sometimes quite 
slavish, of their patron, Count Zinzendorf. The Count himself set the poetical 
fashions in imagery and mood with his mish-mash of bridal figures, with his 
blood-and-wound sentimentality, and with his mawkish and sometimes 
tasteless religious familiarity. But the Bethlehem Moravians, fired by their 
dream of a new and utopian state of Indians and Pennsylvania Dutch living 
in a New World poner under Moravian religious direction, were also 
busy writing in the Mohican and the Delaware languages, thus introducing 
European poetry to the American savages. Indeed, some of their verse 
appeared in Delaware translation. And one of the strangest experiences for 


a German ear is to hear the sounds of American Indian words naturalized in 
German verse: 


Da is nicht Checkomecko, 
uns haus Ganassatcko, 
nicht ch getréstet, bis 
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das stolze ‘ 
auf ordre ers ot 
die Frieden riumt vor Mammalkiss.** 


The extent of Moravian poetry written in America is astonishing. Of the 
eines known poets before 1830 at least twelve left a solid body of work, 
enough to permit thorough judgment as to its quality. One of the most 
interesting of these later poets, now freed from Zinzendorf’s sentimentality, 
was the British-born Moravian John Heckewelder, who came to Pennsylvania 
in 1754, a brilliant missionary, linguist, archaeologist and government agent, 
whose study of the Pennsylvania Indians is still the standard scientific work. 
Most of his verse has not survived, but the few poems that have show a 
competence in strange subjects which must astonish the European mind: 

Du Heidenkénig; tritt nun herbey — 

Ruf deinem Volck zu und s frey, 

Nenne ihnen gerne was du fiir gaben 

Am liebsten von ihnen woltest ha 

Sie sind bereit.*¢ 
Believing that Opitz and the Academies had gone too far in their stan- 

dardization of metrics the earlier Moravians had developed the trick of 
extemporizing verse in the course of their worship. As the musicians played 
familiar melodies the “Vorsinger’ created words, and the group thus believed 
that they were returning to pure and unfettered creative sources. These 
extemporized poems, like the one below, were in dactyls, a metre Opitz did 
not favour, but which had been extensively used by the Niirnberg group of 
poets. On Christmas Eve, 1742, a poem of thirty-seven verses was thus 
extemporized in Bethlehem; it was taken down by a stenographer and 
stands as a monument to the creative spirit among these German-Americans: 


Gliicksel’ger ist uns doch keine nacht, 

als die uns das wunder-kind hat gebracht, 

das in einer krippe, (das ist gewisslich 

fiir eines bettel-manns kind verdriesslich) 
in liimplein lag." 

From this tame beginning the poem increases in power and purity until 
at the end a persuasive peak is si a which leaves “8 doubt that the spirit 
was then present. 

These five major schools, then, form the first phase of Pennsylvania 
German poetry. Each school capped its work a the production of a 

rinted collection, although in some cases the work remains scattered and 
d to gather up. The total production of these five groups amounts to 
about $000 poems. 

The next phase of Pennsylvania German verse was the broadening of this 
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poetry of high mysticism by joining it with folk-poetry. In this way a 

second genre was created ph ere traditional folk forms were fesse 

with new depth. And in many ways it is in this mass of mostly anonymous 

verse, patterned on folk forms and preserved in manuscripts, that the true 
enius of Pennsylvania German poetry lies. Here the old mystical impulses 
ive again. Here we find such anonymous treasures as: 


Lieblich, dunckel, sanft und stille, 
ist die siisse Abendzeit, 

mécht mein Seelen-Grund und Wille, 
so sich halten allezeit. 

Gottes gegenwart allein 

Macht dass ich also kan seyn."* 


This anonymous poetry shows a competence, an excellence both in concep- 
tion and technique, which sets it apart from the usual folk poetry. So 


Die Liebe kam vom Himmel her, 
Hat uns gebracht die wahre Lehr, 
Wie wir hie leben sollen; 
Sie leitet uns den rechten Weg, 
Den engen schmalen Lebensteg, 
Wann wir nur folgen wollen. 
Liebe, giebe, 
Ein Verlangen, 
Zu empfangen, 
Dich, Werthen. 
Der da kommt in Knechts Geberden.'* 


This verse retained the poetry of the baroque which lingered long in the 
Pennsylvania German culture-island, far beyond its life-span in Germany. 
This second genre lasted until the turn of the century, and as late as 1816 
poetry with Boehme’s ‘Ungrund’ as its theme was sill being composed here: 
O tiefes Nichts, wer dich einst hat in sich gefunden, 
Der ist fiirwahr mit Gott und seiner Lieb verbunden. 

The one abiding theme of Pennsylvania German poetry during its two 
first periods was love. At first this was strictly religious love, but as the 
century moved on the ‘brethren’ who were to be loved included not onl 
the small clique who had come in love from the old world, but, as Pastorius’s 
poem on slavery shows, the Africans and the red men were to be loved as 
well. Sectarian love thus became democratic brotherhood. So Pennsylvania 
German poetry shows the road that leads from baroque eroticism to 
democracy. And the third phase of this poetry, which began to appear with 
the American revolution, presents a world foreign to the old world and its 
woes: 
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Freuet euch, Columbias Briider 
Stimmet an den Lo : 
Singet muntre Freihei 


Unter frohem Jubelklang 2 


Here is a confident, rollicking, swaggering spirit — the spirit of good fellow- 
ship and pride in battles won — which also found expression in a song which 
appeared around 1815 entitled “Die Jager von Kentucky’: 


Wir sind ein herzhaft Volck, und frei, 
Das fremde Macht nicht achtet — 
Im Krieg wie Jagd als Narrethei 
en nur tet. 
Es eint sich in uns, glaubt es nur, 
Die grésste Kraft der Erde; 
Kentucky's Sédhne der Natur 
Sind Aligator-Pferde.?” 


This chesty confidence, however, was the new frontier, moving ever west- 
wards across the plains, carrying from the Pennsylvania German heartland 
those values which had come from German Pietism — a trust in man’s 
abilities, empiricism, a love-ethic centred in this world, and a healthy trust 
in man’s capacity to realize his dreams. 





NOTES 


1 M. S. Giuseppi, Naturalizations of toe, Protestants, Manchester, 1921, p. 47. 


* Vide R. B. Strassburger aad W Pennsylvania German Pioneers, Norristown, 1934. 


*j. J. se Pennsylvania Sua Poetry, 1683-1830. An Anthology. Pennsylvania German Folklore 
cr} j. j. als Pennsylvania Folk Art, Allentown, Pa., 1948, for relation of baroque verse to folk art 


nt Die Kline Lider Sammlung, Ephrata, P. 1827, pp. 200-1. 
* Oswald Seidensticker, aus der deutsch-pennsylvanischen Geschichte, New York, 1885, p. 71. 
” From a MS. in the library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, and the Anhang to Der Kleine 
, Germantown, Pa., 1795. 

*Cé S. W. Pennypacker, Pennsylvania in American History, Philadelphia, 1910, p. 324. This verse is 
still unpublished. 

* Das Kleine Davidische Psalterspiel, Baltimore, 1816, Anhang. 

1° Printed on the Press of the Brotherhood, Ephrata, Pa., 1766. This is the greatest collection of 
American poetry in German. 

14 These Poetische Gedichte form the second part of Beissel’s Mystische und sehr geheyme Spriiche which 

jamin Franklin p in 1730 in Philadelphia. 

12 From the Par Waunderspiel; see note 10 above. This stanza has been badly mutilated by the 
printer. 

18 A. S. Berky, Practitioner in Physick. A Biography of Abraham Wagner, 1717-1763, The Schwenkfelder 
Library, Pennsburg, Pa., 1954, pp. ed 143, et seq. On the leaders of the Schwenkfelder group see 
Howard W. Kriebel, The Schwenkfelders in Pennsylvania: a Historical Sketch, Lancaster, Pa., 1907; also 
Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, fogs eve ome s.v. Schwenkfeld, Kaspar. 

14 These Moravian poems come from the eleventh and twelfth appendices to the Geistliches Gesangbuch 
pr CC, Re Ee DT ONE TOS a which was printed in Germany without 
a a ee eee 


Nas anon seme 7 we hy Kenyan tore These poems were heavily 


dependent upon ersteegen. 
* Das kleine Blumen Straussgen, an appendix to Die Aufgehende Lilie, Lancaster, Pa., 1815, p. 180. 
17 Der Lustige Sanger, Allentown, Pa., 1856, p. 135. 





OBITUARY 
ELIZA MARIAN BUTLER 


Ir was with a vivid sense of loss that the many friends of Professor E. M. 
Butler heard the news of her death in November. Few colleagues in the field 
of German Literature can have imprinted their personality so deeply on so 
many different kinds of reader, or kept their friends so constantly delighed 
by the varied expression of their gifts. In all her achievements, in the pioneer 
work The Saint-Simonian Religion in Germany, in the Tyranny of Greece over 
Germany, the three volumes of her Faust inquiry, Rainer Maria Rilke, 
Heinrich Heine, or Byron and Goethe, she was above all a creative artist. The 
critic in her was akin to the dramatist; the power of acute realization of char- 
acter and situation lend even to her least essay a novelty and a persuasive 
charm which won immediate recognition. This was matched by a capacity 
for taking infinite pains over detail; no book of hers failed to put before the 
reader the sources on which she based her picture of the whole. It was a 
characteristic trait that she preferred books to articles, both for herself and 
others; only in a sustained interpretation could her notion of criticism be 
fulfilled. It was at least partly for this reason that her circle of readers was so 
wide and varied, and that her books brought to so many people a fresh view 
of literature. But the fact that she was a born writer, on whatever topic, was 


equally important. The two short novels, pid in a Dream and Silver 


Wings, gave sufficient indication of this; the conclusive proof may be found 
in Paper Boats, the autobiography published in the year of her death. Looking 
back on her own life, Elsie Butler saw it too as a whole. The creative artist 
and the critic in her were at one in this distinctive achievement, in which 
nothing is more striking than the complete naturalness of thought, feeling 
and manner. To numberless pupils inspired by her teaching in Cambridge 
and in Manchester, and then again in Cambridge, to colleagues and friends 
everywhere — and not least in London, where she spent the years of retire- 
ment — she will remain as an acute and stimulating critic, a vivid and irre- 
placeable personality, and in all our sense of loss, a happy memory. 


EDNA PURDIE 
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The Songs of Neidhart von Reuental. By A. 'T. Hatto and R. J. Taylor. Manchester 
University Press. September 1958. xi+112 pp. 21s. 


For all the attention that has been devoted to the subject of medieval secular music 
since the days when Friedrich Gennrich first consolidated existing knowledge, 
removed old errors and prejudices, invented some new errors, broke new ground 
and pointed the way to ales development in his Formenlehre des mittelalterlichen 
Liedes — 1932) we are still largely in the dark and we are still moving hesitantly 
towards a real understanding of the very different principles and the very different 
musicianship that animated secular medieval com 

Whilst it would be unrealistic to generalize, the best of medieval lyric poets 
must certainly have been poets, composers, instrumentalists and singers, and their 

rformances in the equivalent of the modern concert-hall must frequently, before 
Cats ccbiee! and deadintesienandionenn saloetia gare bial aalihadend, 

Little is left of the music, and what there is cannot be translated immediately 
into sound. Here, for once, the scholar must precede the musical interpreter. 
Most wt ag sy 0 music to a have been treated since the war is 
thoroughly not excepting 

We must 8 welcome this attempt by the two learned and devoted 
authors to see all round the problem and to present, in the case of Neidhart von 
Reuental, a study which with all the aspects, cultural and technical, that are 

roper to the problem. Inevitably the musical and metrical discussion looms 
a and that is as it should be. 


The first ten pages deal with the poet himself. Admirably condensed, they 


present a living and lively portrait of a perplexing character who does not really 
fit into the southern German scene. His mordant humour, biting wit and trenchant 
satire: they have no parallel in the Germany of his time in the intensity with which 
they have been presented though there are indeed ‘fore-runners’. —— 
Reuental is parochial in that he deals with peasant upstarts in a limited locality, the 
fierce, pitiless and yet humorous and indulgent light that he throws on this peasant 
life is informed by wider affinities. There is the whole of the magnificently witty 
Provencal and French ound behind him, and the no less witty though more 
bohemian and amoral world of the medieval Latin love-lyric. His native genius 
was directed by these influences, and there is no doubt that his musical and metrical 
technique was equally indebted to non-German models. 

The seventeen songs that are adjudged genuine are given on pp. 11-45. Un- 
fortunately, only the first verse of each is given, and one is forced to turn to 
the standard editions for the rest. Some of ms are so inordinately long that 
the book would have been half the size again had the rest of the poems been in- 
cluded. Nevertheless it does seem a great pity to have missed this opportunity of 
presenting this very real and gifted poet to the English public in a rather less 
truncated form. The expert could have done without the translations — skilful and 
illuminating though they frequently are. They were presumably included for the 
non-linguistic musicologist. 


TSS 
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There is a short chapter on the manuscripts (pp. 46-9). The Berlin folio MS. is 
now at Tiibingen, and likely to remain there for the time being. This should have 
been stated. The inscription on the back Franntz Spenngler ist diss buch should have 
been noted. One never knows where such clues lead. If one does wish to refer to 
Vipiteno, the home of the southern Tyrolese MS. s, would it not be right to call 
the place Sterzing, at least in brackets, when dealing with German material? 

melodies are dealt with on pp. 50-62. In the case of Neidhart one note 
corresponds so normally with one syllable that in all but a few immediately recog- 
nizable places and contexts there is a alternation, both musically and 
textually. This, as the authors perceive, inevitably to the assumption of. some 
kind of a musical bar as a unit of composition. The use of the bar has far-reaching 
effects on line and a It also leads to an ascertainable correspondence 
between words and music, which is rare. As we are dealing with dances, and as 
they are dances which normally involve a pattern, and therefore a fixed length, 
there is further evidence from which the general musical structure and its linear 
relationships can be elicited. The songs are largely in Dorian and major modes. 
Whilst the authors concede that the Dorian mode has Church traditions they are 
convinced that ‘contrary to a long-cherished belief’ the major mode is demonstrably 
secular in origin. Some of us still subscribe to this ‘long-cherished belief’. All the 
songs, being dances, and falling readily into the pattern without any straining of 
any sort, have been assigned tri by wessnine te Ghkdlt she weiter double the 
length of the subsidiary beat. This fits the music, the texts, is plausible for dance- 
measure and is undoubtedly right. Of the actual performance we are told little. 
There is too little evidence. Whether there was merely a fiddle (‘wol ff swer 
tanzen welle nach der gigen’, as Walther von der Vogelweide exclaims in the 
summer of 1198), or in addition percussion for time-beating (clapping by on- 
lookers, still widely known in many countries?), and wind, we do 2%; Suede A 
more thorough study of pictorial and sculptural representations may still help to 
advance our knowledge. 

A large chapter (pp. 63-79) is devoted to the metrics. Neidhart’s development is 
patiently and cunningly demonstrated in Heuslerian symbols, the most convenient 
shorthand yet evolved to describe metrical phenomena. There is a detailed dis- 
cussion of and apologia for the ‘arithmetical approach’. It would lead too far in a 
review to deal in any detail with this highly abstract arithmetical analysis of which 
Professor Hatto is the principal and most formidable exponent in modern scholar- 
ship. In spite of the dialectical ingenuity displayed by the adherents to this method 
many of us remain sceptical. The objections ich may indeed not be valid in 
the last resort, can be stated simply: (1 the medieval lyric is highly formal, (2) it is 
likely to be even more fo when wedded to ‘formal’ dances. There must, 
therefore, be strict time-relationships between individual lines and between for- 
mally related ‘groups of lines’, ie. between pes, frons and cauda. These relation- 
ships, when translated into numbers, will frequently, though by no means always, 
result in an arithmetical pattern. Many of us will need a great deal more evidence 
before we subscribe to the statement on p. 69: “Like the Minnesinger of his age, 
Neidhart often constructs his strophes so that their aggregate is a number that will 
factorize abundantly ... ° | 
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A commentary on the individual songs is given in pp. 80-106, there is a two 
appendix on the melodies to the Pseudo-Neidhart Poems, and the volume closes 
with Select Bibliography and Index. 

It is a slender volume, modest in appearance, and modestly presented. Yet it is 
a landmark in the serious study of the interrelationship of music and text in the 
medieval German dance-lyric, packed with scholarship, intelligent and slyly 
humorous, and, above all, betraying a deep love for the poet and his work. 


F. NoRMAN 
London 


ra Ringoltingen, Melusine. Nach den Handschriften kritisch herausge- 
geben von Karin Schneider (Texte des spiten Mittelalters, 9). Berlin: Erich 
Schmidt Verlag. pp. 133. 


The manuscripts and incunabula are described on pp. 7-28. There are fifteen 
manuscripts, seven incunabula and three incunabula which cannot be traced. The 
story was extraordinarily popular, for all MSS and incunabula were produced 
between 1467 and the turn of the century. The author of the translation, a Bernese 
aristocrat, finished his labours, as he tells us himself, on January 28th, 1456. 

The description of the MSS is neither uniform nor very satisfactory. In the 
oldest MS. (K) we are not given the number of folios in the complete MS., nor its 
gatherings, nor average number of lines per page, nor, which is most reprehensible, 
a list of the contents. In N, the next of i written in 1468, we hear nothing of 
gatherings and we are not told the dialect. In B, one can infer there were eight 
gatherings. One is not told. Nor is one told the dialect. And so it goes on. Two 
MSS were not available, and not much can be said. For none of the other thirteen 
are full particulars given, though the author gives ali necessary particulars here 
and there in her descriptions and thus clearly knows what ought to have been her 
business. This may seem a small matter. But information of this sort is frequently 
so difficult to obtain that there is for instance no excuse for the meagre description 
of the Copenhagen MS. O, particularly since the author bases her text almost 
exclusively upon it! So much for the title page: “Nach den Handschriften kritisch 
herausgegeben’! This MS. O also contains Daniel vom bliihenden Tal and, incom- 
pletely, the Méhrin. The least one could have expected would have been references 
to editions of the Stricker and Hermann von Sachsenheim (if any!) which give 
fuller particulars. bis sheun:col. dhs Shox tin th eat enh entiened- clones telbialek 
oe en eee ee een ee ee eee 

rackets indicating deletion) there seems little point in the elaborate dividing of 
the MSS into three classes. We are not informed of the principle on which the 
text has been constructed, and therefore it is a little disconcerting to find on p. 8, 
where O is described, the beginning of the tale as Diiss abentiirlich buch whereas the 
text which ostensibly follows O, has Diiss aventiirlich biich. Similarly, the end 
quoted on p. 8 has alle samstag wass, whereas the text gives alle Samstag was. 

In spite of these very serious shortcomings in a fare, ptt it is good to have 
the earliest German version of this famous story conveniently available. 
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2 Respect tmmiensige gc? ccrieh xem rag German Life and Letters, xii, 
31 


London 


F, NORMAN 


The Geographical and Ethnic Names in the pidriks Saga. By William J. Paff, Mouton 
& Co, ‘s Gravenhage, 1959. vi + 238 pp. 


_ on volume in = a Germanic os deals — the confused 
contradictory geography o Norwegian compilation of c. 1250 known as 
the pidrikssaga. There is ; oreword of non aniee yw pages in which the prob- 
lems of origin, sources, date and method of composition of the saga are dealt with 
in a somewhat cursory manner. Every conceivable opinion has of course been 
put forward on all these issues since, just over one hundred years ago, serious study 
of the text was undertaken. The author has no new conclusions to offer, perhaps 
wisely. Nor is he willing to indicate to which of the various theories he subscribes. 

Se ee ee ae oe a ee 
Low German heroic literature. Here he is following, in the main, Waldemar 
Haupt who in his work Zur niederdeutschen Dietrichssage (Palestra, CXXIX, 
Berlin, 1914), under the watchful eye of Andreas Heusler, claimed as 
much for North Germany as was possible at the time, and rather more than many 
of us would like to concede. The author nails his colours to the mast when he 
says, on p. 6: ‘I see no reason to doubt that Saxon points of view are dominant 


throughout the " That is undoubtedly true of the last stage and with that no 
one would quarrel. It cannot be true of the great bulk of the material when we 
consider ultimate provenance. 

Names are discussed alphabetically. Variant forms are given. There is in the 
nature of things no direct discussion of the particular ‘Sagenform’ though naturally 
enough the persons associated with the — are invariably mentioned and there 


is then some discussion of the heroic und, There are some surprising 
statements. Thus, under aprimar, the Adriatic, there is some reference to the 
“Herculean Odovacer’. Should this be Herulian? Anyway, he was most probably 
a Hun. Is it necessary, under GeRIMSHEIMR, to tell us that Rimstein, ‘as it stands, 
means “home of poetry” in MHG’: Whilst this is merely irritating it is somewhat 
more serious when under Tra we find the OHG Wentilse (in itself a somewhat 
doubtful form) glossed as ‘the Vandalic Sea’, and the geography of the original is 
quite chaotic enough without our being informed, under VALSLOENGU-SKOGR that 
Tira ‘seems to point to the Rhine below [sic] (specifically Diiren)’. Many 
other curious could be cited. Enough has been adduced to show that the 
book must be circumspectly. However, with Bertelsen’s edition at one’s 
elbow, the work is most useful, and we must be to the author for his 
laborious and on the whole very accurate compilation. There is an excellent 


bibliography. 
London 


F. NORMAN 
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Das Jedermann-Motiv und das Motiv des Verlorenen Sohnes im niederlandischen und im 
niederdeutschen Drama. By Th. C. van Stockum (Mededelingen der Kon. 
Nederlandse Akademie van Wetenschappen). 1958. 22 pp. 


In one sense, this short monograph contains little that is new, since the half a dozen 
or so plays discussed have all long been known to scholarship and are, moreover, 
readily accessible in critical editions; on the other hand, they are here linked in 
such a way that the relationship and continual re-emergence of two particular 
motives in the drama of the Netherlands and Germany become rather clearer. 
Thus although Everyman is probably the best known medieval play in our own 


ee Se eee ee ere ee en ee en ee 
Elckerlyc, first printed about 1495 and possibly the immediate source of the English 
play — found a far greater echo in the German-speaking countries, particularly at 
ihe dane-sfshes Relasenadien The parable of the Prodigal Son was likewise held 
to be eminently suitable for dramatic presentation by both Protestant and Catholic 
protagonists and, in various adaptations which illustrated the doctrine of Justifica- 
tion by Faith alone (or alternately, of course, that of Justification by Good Works), 
long held the race a could ee —— development of the German 
drama throughout ormation peri referring solely to contem 
treatment of this latter ‘motif’. gertage 4 spits 

It is difficult for an English reader to come away from any detailed account of 
the German drama of the sixteenth century without reflecting on the very different 
course that the histrionic art was to follow in his own country during the same 
period. Here is a fascinating problem for the student of comparative literature, for 
up to the end of the fifteenth century the development of the drama in both 
England and Germany had been very similar and there was little to suggest that 
it would not continue to be so. One reason that it did not is undoubtedly a political 
one: the Reformation took place in quite different circumstances in the two 
countries. In England the older religious drama had already by about 1550 ceased 
to count for very much, whereas in the German-speaking lands, particularly in 
Switzerland, it had been forged into a powerful weapon with at champion 
the oe cause. a the Catholic plays — same period were never 

uite so effective as pro But 8 SR ic fervour is invariably fatal to 
Jecnatie medians as ‘this rather typical cross-section of German Reformation 
dramas adequately testifies. 

Finally, this monograph renders a service by its implication that, in the widest 
sense, our study of German literature must not only embrace the cultural life of 
the Low German territories, but should also pay some attention to that of the 
Netherlands which, despite the more obvious linguistic differences, was for a long 
time — until the end of the Middle Ages, at least — culturally as much a part of the 
‘Holy Roman Empire of the German Nation’ as any other. 


Davin Brettr-Evans 
Nottingham 
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German Studies and the Literary Historian: an Inaugural Lecture. By Hugh Powell. 
Leicester University Press. 1959. 24 pp. 


This inaugural lecture is a remarkable performance: first for the wide field it covers; 
aera sacyee ne awe maitcs iy wae crag aw asa few. pe Pel cmon 
humanism which i se oe ena ae ity and polish of its expression. 
Half the lecture is devoted to the function modem language dyin univers ; 
on Ortega’s text that society needs educated people able to form an influential body 
of public opinion. Professor Powell considers how German studies can meet this 
responsibility and at the same time effect ‘the cumulative enrichment of the mind 
in its reaches’. He believes that language and literature cannot be studied 
, and makes the valuable point (which cannot be made too often) that 
critical reading and study must be in more than one gear. He envisages the 
student working outwards from the study of selected texts to a comprehension of 
social, economic and political facts. He suggests that academic study in this country 
is overweighted in the direction of research rather than teaching, and insists 
that the literary historian who is also a teacher ‘should endeavour to render 
literature as intelligible and delectable to his pupils as he may; to cultivate their 
taste; to open their eyes to the “vital system o enetiveubid unkeetaveenin 
which these systems change; to make them shrewder observers of the complex of 
human affairs’. As an example of how this can be done, he devotes most of the 
rest of his lecture to showing ‘some ways in which the creative element in seven- 
teenth and early cighteenth-century German society translated the flow of time 
into spatial movement’. He presents his — with admirable clarity, coherence 
botewand 
icture. The circumstances of an inaugural lecture evidently made it difficult for 
erase from a text, in the manner which he indicates earlier on in the lecture, 
and at points he seems to lean heavily on Willi ing (as most of us are inclined 
to do). But to sum up the salient characteristics of a turbulent period in little more 
than seven pages of print is no mean achievement. Fortunate the students who can 
experience such ing and fortunate the university whose syllabus is determined 
by men like Professor Powell, who see their subject in wide perspective and 
tdenninn his slight disparagement of research) constantly nourish their teaching by 
their own in investigation. Powell’s editions of Carolus Stuardus and 
Herr Peter Squenz are models of how this can be done, and they appear in a new 
light when against the background of this inspiring lecture. 
LEONARD FORSTER 
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